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... just a few things: 


THE BIGGEST PROJECT ever sponsored 
by SOCIAL ORDER gets underway offi- 
cially with the appearance of this issue. 
You can read the details and regula- 
tions of the $7,900 literary contest on 
pages 328-329. Incidentally, this issue 
—the largest we have ever published— 
runs to 64 pages, as befitting the an- 


nouncement, 
a 


Two appITIONs to the Institute of 
Social Order can now be announced: 
Fathers Edward J. Duff, S.J., and Mor- 
timer H. Gavin, S. J. Both hail from 
New England and were previously on 
the staff. 

Father Gavin has recently worked in 
industrial relations and the retreat 
movement in Boston. 

This past summer Father Duff com- 
pleted his doctoral studies at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, in a survey of the 
social teaching of the World Council 
of Churches. His book on the subject 
is being released this month (see p. 
360) and will shortly be reviewed for 
us by the eminent Protestant scholar, 


Dr. Kenneth Boulding. 


THIS SUMMER a “Senate Republican 
memo” said, “The official communist 
line has now been announced; the Re- 
publicans must be defeated and all sup- 
port thrown to the Democrats. A 
Democratic victory is essential.” This 
memo cited Claude Lightfoot of the 
Illinois Communist Party as the source 
of this “new Whereupon a 
Democratic spokesman pointed to a re- 


line.” 
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cent Moscow dispatch of the Christian 
Science Monitor: ‘‘Western embassy 
diplomats agree that the Kremlin hier- 
archy shows a strong preference for 
Republicans with up-coming U. S. 
elections.” 

Such charges, Dr. Bartholomew 
might comment (p. 303), only height- 
en the problems facing the intelligen: 


voter, 
2 


IN THIs issue Father John Thomas 
concludes his commentary on American 
religion. His analysis will constitute 
the final chapter in a book soon to ap- 


pear. 

His article on the social relations in 
marriage, which Dr. Ernest F. Witte 
finds stimulating (see “Letters”), has 
been reprinted. Bulk rates for it and 
other Thomas reprints are given on p. 


352. 
° 


On p. 333 Mr. Schall points out how 
the electoral college at present supports 
the more fundamental aspects of our 
American political system. He feels 
that there has been too much uncritical 
comment on the electoral college and 
that it is better, whatever its defects, 
than any proposed alternatives. The 
author is now at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

2 


A pRrovocaTiveE article this month 
comes from a brilliant young sociolo- 
gist who did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has recently 
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been associated with Saul Alinsky. He 
and several colleagues have surveyed 
social conditions in various Canadian 
communities at the request of Catholic 
prelates. 

While Dr. von Hoffman proposes a 
series of hypotheses as fields for explora- 
tion in the Catholic parish and diocese, 
his experience in the field points to a 
serious need for Catholics to gather 
valid data in the various areas he men- 
tions. Thus the author’s thesis is much 


the same as that of Father Joseph H. 
Fichter and other sociologists who are 
opening up religious sociology: the so- 
cial aspects of Catholic life urgently 
need serious and competent study. 


We may add that this article treats 
a social subject, not a theological 
dogma. 


THE AVERAGE PERSON’s attitude 
toward politics is seldom examined, pos- 
sibly because light may be an irritant 
to the conscience. Representative Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota in this issue (p. 
299) furnishes a supply of yardsticks 
by which the good citizen can judge 
his attitude and conduct. The article is 
based on a talk given in August. 


From Loyora University of Chi- 
cago Father Jancauskas watches eco- 
nomic trends closely. On p. 330 he 
gives us some stimulating views on the 
social implications of certain taxes. 


We BELIEVE that Mr. Lechtreck has 
surveyed the state as employer and pro- 
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duced a thorough and just analysis (p. 
338). Certainly, the matter needs much 
serious attention and thought from our 
legislators at all levels, if any remedy 
may be expected. No problem, after 
all, has ever solved itself. 


How REFORM a social system? That’s 
the simple question brought up by 
Father Neil Eller in May and comment- 
ed upon in this issue (p. 306) by Dr. 
Brown of DePaul, who in turn is an- 
swered by Father Eller. Although one 
may believe the subject settled, it still 
is a bone of lively and friendly conten- 
tion. 

» 


WE ARE PLEASED to announce that 
University Microfilms and soctaL or- 
DER have arranged for a microfilm 
edition of the magazine from 1951 to 
1955, available to any purchaser. The 
microfilm edition for the current year 
will be available to subscribers only, 
and at the end of the year. Details and 
rates may be had on application to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FROM EIKO, JAPAN, comes a touch- 
ing note from a former reader, a mis- 
sionary who donated his back copies to 
a Hiroshima library. He has tried in 
vain to get friends to subscribe for him. 
This request is typical of many that 
come to us. 

Would you be willing to help fur- 
nish SOCIAL ORDER regularly to such a 
needy foreign reader? 

R. B., S.J. 
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Politics and the Good Citizen 


HIS IS A TIME of intensive political ac- 
T tivity. Candidates, their supporters, 
party officials and party organizations 
are busy trying to convince voters of 
the merits of their causes. Through 
newspapers, radio and television, politi- 
cal discussion and political personalities 
are reaching and affecting every Ameri- 
can. 


These modern techniques of com- 
munication don’t play favorites; they 
have proved excellent tools for the 
demagogue and the tyrant as well as 
for the man of honor. Our modern 
challenge is to use these tools to improve 
government and to promote the com- 
mon good. Because of both the great 
changes in communications and the ex- 
pansion of government, it is no longer 
possible for the citizen to avoid politics 
or to set it apart for special times and 
places, for politics is with him wherever 
he is. His task and responsibility is to 
form sound judgments on_ political 
questions, to discriminate carefully. 


The American citizen, in his ap- 
proach to politics, must remember that 
American political thought has been 
strongly influenced by an erroneous, 
pessimistic concept of the nature and 
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function of the state. Thomas Paine 
gave the first native expression to this 
viewpoint about the time that the 
Declaration of Independence was drawn, 
when he wrote: “Government like dress 
is the badge of lost innocence. The 
palaces of kings are built upon the ruins 
of the bowers of Paradise.” He stated 
further: “Were the impulses of con- 
science clearly and irresistibly obeyed, 
man would need no other law-giver.” 
His thought is in the tradition of 
Hobbes, who held that man is driven 
by reckless pursuit of selfish interests 
and that government is simply a con- 
tractual substitute, a state of affairs in 
which man lived in continuous fear of 
attack and death. The state, according 
to this pessimistic theory, arises from 
the evil or depraved nature of man, and, 
moreover, this evil and depraved nature 
is the lasting justification of the state. 
It is important to note that this un- 
sound theory of the state has its theo- 
logical element. 

This theory is not without modern 
supporters. It was expressed recently 
by two political writers: one a Protes- 
tant, Dr. A. Kuypers, a leader in the 
Dutch Protestant Anti-Revolutionary 
party, and the other a Catholic, Dr. 
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Clarence Manion, formerly of Notre 
Dame. 

Dr. Kuypers explains the state in 
these words. It is “like a surgical ban- 
dage, the abnormal. The state exists 
for the sake of sin.” Dr. Manion, in his 
book The Key to Peace, refers to the 
state or government as a necessary evil 
and states: “In a community of saints 
the Moral Law would be the only law 
needed to provide such a community 
with perfect peace, complete order and 
universal justice. It is only when such 
a community is invaded by amoral and 
immoral people, or when some of the 
saints fall from grace, that man-made 
regulations are required to hold the im- 
moral or amoral elements in line.” 

Admittedly, the state does have a 
function which is the result of the dis- 
order in human nature—the conse- 
quence of the fact of evil. The state 
must defend human society from the 
most concrete and obvious forms of evil 
or injustice. This social evil is ex- 
pressed in three general forms, or at 
three levels: at the international level, 
when one nation seeks to destroy or 
seriously interfere with the national in- 
dependence of another; at the civil 
level, when some social class or institu- 
tion violates the rights of persons or of 
other classes or institutions in society; 
and at the criminal level, when an in- 
dividual openly rebels against the gen- 
eral order by committing crime. 

But this negative, protective func- 
tion is not the only justification for 
government, that is, for the state. It is 
not even the fundamental one. Man 
needs the state, and this need is not the 
consequence of natural depravity, nor 
of the fall of Adam, or Original Sin. 
Neither does it depend on the relative 
goodness or badness of the mass of man- 
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kind at any particular period of history. 
Man’s need for the state rests in his 
rational, social nature. 

In addition to its negative function 
of preventing and counteracting evil, 
the state has a positive function, name- 
ly, to assist man in the pursuit of hap- 





Prisoners and the Church 


Some have proposed that it 
would be well to establish a re- 
ligious congregation or a secular 
institute which would care more ex- 
tensively for the psychological as- 
sistance of prisoners. ... 


. « [This] proposal seems 
worthy of deep study, and We ex- 
press the hope that a like founda- 
tion, no less than those religious 
and ecclesiastical associations al- 
ready active in houses of detention, 
will give full play to the energies 
released by the Christian faith: We 
hope, too, that all the solid results 
produced by investigation and ex- 
perience in the field of psychology, 
psychiatry, pedagogy and sociolo- 
gy, will be used to the advantage 
of the imprisoned. This naturally 
presupposes a thorough profes- 
sional training in those called to 
such work. 


PIUS XII 
to Italian Association of 
Jurists, 1954 





piness in the temporal order. This does 
not imply that the state is indifferent 
to the absolute, but simply that its im- 
mediate and direct purpose is the tem- 
poral good of man, the human good— 
that which is generally referred to as 
the common good. 


This common good includes three 
principal categories of human good 
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things: 1. those material goods which 
are necessary to maintain life and neces- 
sary as material helps to intellectual, 
moral and spiritual growth; 2. those 
intellectual goods, the knowledge and 
culture of the mind, which liberate man 
from ignorance and false fear; 3. 
moral good, or moral goodness, the 
mastery of self, the possession of those 
virtues which in the limited order of 
temporal life are the highest goal—the 
good life described and sought after by 
the Greek philosophers. 

But knowledge of political theory is 
not enough for the citizen; he must 
make application of his knowledge. He 
must give consideration to the partici- 
pation in party politics and in cam- 
paigns, to holding party or govern- 
mental offices. The good citizen can- 
not, as Charles Williams, an Anglican 
writer, has pointed out, be indifferent 
to so important an area of conflict as 


that of politics, since politics is one of 


the areas in which the conflict be- 
tween good and evil is waged, and great 
advantage is given to evil by neglect. 
It is a well-known maxim that in a de- 
mocracy every citizen possesses political 
power and therefore carries a corre- 
sponding responsibility. He is called, 
then, to carry out these responsibilities 
to some degree. There is no excuse for 
complete neutralism and detachment. 
In approaching politics, however, the 
citizen must remember that politics is 
a part of the real world. He must him- 
self be realistic, anticipating that in 
this real world the simple choice be- 
tween that which is altogether good 
and that which is altogether bad is 
seldom given. The ideal is seldom rea- 
lized and often cannot even be advo- 
cated. Thomas Gilby emphasizes this 
fact when he writes that “Statesman- 
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ship cannot be treated as a mere pro- 
longation of ethics, for it is a quasi- 
independent art, working in its own 
proper medium.” Its decisions are not 
wholly reducible to the rules of mor- 
ality. Trade, diplomatic relations and 
international cooperation with nations 
whose conduct we condemn may be 
made necessary by circumstances. Po- 
litical leaders may, in what Jacques 
Maritain describes as a regressive or 
barbarous society, have their freedom of 
choice reduced to the point where they 
must take a position which is question- 
able rather than the alternative which is 
simply and completely bad. Prudence 
may require the toleration of evil in 
order to prevent something worse. It 
may dictate a decision to let the cockle 
grow with the wheat. 

So politicians must and are expected 
to compromise: yet they are ordinarily 
criticized for being compromisers. The 
writings of Machiavelli, with all of the 
associations that go with his name, have 
placed a burden upon politics and upon 
politicians. Actually, compromise is the 
mark of human relations, not only in 
politics but in almost every institution 
or social relationship involving two or 
more persons. Genuine compromise is 
not a violation of principle, not a com- 
promise with principle, but with reality. 

Lord Morley has well defined the 
nature of compromise: in his essay on 
“Compromise,” he states that the in- 
teresting and basic question really in- 
volved in compromise is not one of 
principle against principle, but one that 
turns upon the placing of the boundary 
that divides wise suspense in forming 
opinions, wise reserve in expressing them 
and wise tardiness in trying to realize 
them, from unavowed disingenuousness, 
from self-delusion, from voluntary dis- 
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simulation, ignorance and pusillanimity. 

The fact that politics does involve 
difficult choices and compromises does 
not make it bad in itself. As Henry 
Lefevre has written: “One can be pure 
or responsible in politics; he cannot be 
both.” And Thomas More, in his 
Utopia, expressed the same idea in these 
words: “If evil opinion and naughty 
persuasion cannot be utterly and alto- 
gether plucked out of their hearts; if 
you cannot, even as you would, remedy 
vices which habit and custom have con- 
firmed, yet this is no cause for leaving 
and forsaking the Commonwealth.” 

Not every citizen is obliged to par- 
ticipate intensively in party activities at 
all times. The manner and measure of 
participation in politics varies from in- 
dividual to individual and depends on 
personality as well as conditions of his- 
tory, professional and family obliga- 
tions. There are other qualifying cir- 
cumstances. 

But every citizen should realize the 
need for political parties and for party 
activities in democratic government. 
On this score the testimony of history 
is clear. In America, party factions 
preceded the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself. Citizens must understand 
the political party in our system of 
government and realize that good gov- 
ernment depends largely on good po- 
litical parties. 

They must clearly realize that a po- 
litical party is not merely a propaganda 
instrument, or a private club, or an 
organization that protects or provides 


jobs in return for party services. 
Rather, a political party is an organiza- 
tion of citizens seeking to influence or 
to gain control of government in order 
to govern not only for the majority 
but for all. 

Democracy does not ask less of its cit- 
izens than do other political forms, but 
more. It asks a measure of dedication 


and an inspired confidence that democ- 
racy can progressively achieve a more 
perfect ethical ordering of political life, 
and so establish a political order which 
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is based not only upon justice, but also 
upon freedom. Democracy must be 
right, not only about its ends and pur- 
poses, but also right about the means 
it uses. The political formation in a 
democratic society is essentially a for- 
mation of the people of that society. 
In a democracy we are concerned, not 
only with establishing an objective 
order of justice, but also, in a sense, a 
subjective order; that is, a society of 
just men living in a political order based 
on justice. What we seek is not only 
external order, but also internal order, 
understood and freely accepted in the 
hearts and minds of men. 
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Note to 


The Intelligent Voter 


URING THE WEEKS to come until 

November 6, we shall be watching 
the quadrennial American political “big 
parade.” All kinds of offices and of- 
ficials will be up for grabs, from the 
Presidency down. It will be a time 
when voters, if ever, must be alert. In- 
telligent voting should be the order of 
the day. 

So often, of course, well-meaning 
voters are frustrated by the “Tenny- 
son brook” type of ballot that seems 
almost endless. When there are 40 
or 50 offices to be filled (which means 
that a minimum of 40 or 50 Demo- 
cratic candidates and a like number of 
Republican candidates must be investi- 
gated), the chances are good that the 
normal voter’s spirit will not be ade- 
quate to the task of research involved. 
And it is no cause for surprise. This 
foolishness of a long ballot got its real 
start back with Andrew Jackson, when 
the idea prevailed that the way to true 
democracy was to elect every office- 
holder from highest to lowest. Actually, 
if by democracy we mean basic popu- 
lar control, almost the very opposite 
is more conducive to the real thing. If 
the voter is to have a fighting chance 
to vote and do the job in any but the 
most haphazard fashion, we should 
elect a minimum of officials, actually 
only the most important ones. Then 
we, the voters, can find out something 
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about the candidates before we vote 
and, what’s more, we can keep some 
kind of check on them after the elec- 
tion. They may still steal the Capitol 
dome or the city hall, but at least we 
shall have a pretty good idea who has 
them. 


Of late more newspapers and some 
magazines have been printing short 
biographical sketches of candidates and, 
in some cases, their pictures. This prac- 
tice is to be encouraged. While a short 
sketch may not furnish much evidence 
on which to base a choice, it is certainly 
better than a hasty decision grounded 
on the fellow’s having an Irish name 
or something of the sort. 


In an age of communications mira- 
cles when candidates almost literally 
come into our livingrooms, we shall 
have many “visitors” during the com- 
ing weeks and they will have much to 
say. It takes no little effort and skill 
on the part of the voter-listener-reader 
to distill out of written and spoken 
statements the basic truth. Politicians 
are not notorious for telling the whole 
truth and nothing but, especially when 
some additional details might spoil their 
stories. 

In one of the “off” election cam- 
paigns this past November, rival can- 
didates spoke of a city’s bonded indebt- 
edness. There was a wide variance in 
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on the conduct 





their figures, and there were accusa- 
tions. Actually, one candidate was cit- 
ing only the civil city’s general obliga- 
tion bonds of special districts within 
the city as well as revenue bonds. They 
then argued taxes, one claiming that 
the incumbent had increased taxes 
while the incumbent pointed proudly 
to tax reduction. The right answer was 
that taxes had been reduced propor- 
tionately in that the city was taking a 
smaller share of the tax dollar in rela- 
tion to the county and other taxing 
units, but taxes had increased in an 
absolute sense as regards total dollars 
and cents. And so the campaign story 
went on. The accuracy of such state- 
ments is rather easy to check on the 
local level. On a national scale, it’s 
more difficult, but, if he wants to know 
the truth, the voter must listen and 
read with a questioning mind. Here, 
vigilance is the price of an intelligent 
vote. 

There is one aspect of the great 
American rat race of partisan politics 
that never ceases to amaze me. Each 
election, it makes me wonder. It’s this 
thing called “party regularity.” With 
some folks, a candidate’s party label 
seems to be all they need to know. 
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Reflections of a political scientist 


of an alert citizen facing candidates, 


party, qualification, ballyhoo and ballot 


They seem to have no interest in the 
individual’s character, ability or rec- 
ord. With them the party is sufficient 
for political canonization. The candi- 
date is a Republican (or a Democrat), 
therefore he must be good. Attitudes 
such as this come very close sometimes 
to being incomprehensible. With some 
frequency, one finds such a point of 
view in persons who should know bet- 
ter, solid substantial persons who would 
condemn out of hand prejudice or intol- 
erance in any other field. They seem 
to have a mental blind spot where their 
party’s candidates are concerned. It 
seems to make a great deal of sense that 
officials who render good service deserve 
reelection, regardless of party. A good 
job should be rewarded and the only 
way to reward a public servant—and to 
encourage those who come after him to 
do likewise—is to reelect him. 


Recently, during a campaign, | casu- 
ally began a conversation with two 
professional men. We talked about the 
rival candidates. One man said that the 
Republican candidate, the incumbent, 
had done an excellent job and that he 
should be reelected. Then my friend 
added, “But I can’t vote for him. He’s 
a Republican.” Later I talked with 
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professional man Number Two, about 
35 years of age. He told me that he 
intended to vote for the Democrat can- 
didate, and then he said, “I certainly 
hate to do it. He’s the first Democrat 
I have ever voted for.” When a man 
his age, who lives in an area where both 
major parties are virile, makes a state- 
ment of that sort, one wonders how in- 
telligent his voting has been over the 
years, 


No Perfection 


It seems self-evident that no party 
has a monopoly on virtue; in fact, at 
times I have found it difficult to find 
virtue on either side. It seems obvious 
that not all Republicans (or Demo- 
crats) are inherently good (or bad). 
The tendency of some voters to at- 
tribute to their party a unique infalli- 
bility in the choice of candidates is 
more than a little on the silly side. 


These voters come close to making the 
party the end, rather than the means 
to the end, of good government in our 


political scheme of things. Such party 
“loyalty” carried to its logical conclu- 
sion would render unnecessary all elec- 
tions. Then, as each citizen attained 
voting age, he or she would need simply 
to go to a central registration office and 
record himself as a Democrat or Repub- 
lican. Come election day, a clerk could 
count the registration cards, and the 
duly nominated candidates of the party 
with the greater number of registrants 
would win. 


Perhaps part of the answer is that 
elections on the local level—cities and 
counties—should be non-partisan. Cities 
and counties are distinctly service units 
providing streets, sewers, police protec- 
tion, water, fire protection and other 
routine needs of living. There is no 
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Democrat or Republican way of doing 
these, or at least there should not be. A 
number of cities, both large and small, 
now use non-partisan elections. Among 
these are Detroit, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and others of like caliber. In 
these cities candidates for both the of- 
fice of mayor and city council appear 
on the ballot without party designa- 
tion, thus leaving the voter free of 
party prejudice to choose his man on 
the basis of qualifications and local is- 
sues. True non-partisanship is difficult 
to achieve and sometimes amounts to 
the form but not the fact. Party pol- 
iticians do not like non-partisanship, 
even on the local level, because the local 
party organization is nourished by 
patronage from the city and county, 
and a well-lubricated machine locally 
will function in the interests of the na- 
tional party organization. However, 
non-partisanship on the local level is 
an end toward which all citizens inter- 
ested more in the welfare of their local- 
ities than the welfare of the Republi- 
can or Democratic Parties may well 
strive. 


Possibly one approach is for teachers 
and others, including parents of poten- 
tial voters, to preach the virtue of in- 
telligent citizenship rather than blind 
adherence to a party label that may very 
well be meaningless apart from the emo- 
tional approach. Surely it is not too 
much to expect voters to consider the 
candidates individually and to devote 
a reasonable amount of time to investi- 
gating their qualifications. Good gov- 
ernment is cheap at the price. The old 
adage, “Never perform an unreasonable 
action,” certainly has pertinence and 
should have application here for the 
stockholders in our great American cor, 
poration, the voters. 
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The Process of 


I. Comments and Suggestions 


In his article “Social Justice and Re- 
form” (SOCIAL ORDER, May, 1956), 
Father Eller predicts that some people 
will disagree violently with his conclu- 
sions. 

I am one who does. 

I do not agree with him that there 
is any substantial number of Catholic 
economic reformers who view the proc- 
ess of economic reform almost com- 
pletely from the standpoint of institu- 
tional reconstruction to the exclusion 
or neglect of social justice. 

But the purpose of this article is 
not to spring to the defense of un- 
named targets of Father Eller’s criti- 
cism. It is rather to outline two main 
areas of disagreement with him, and 
to suggest some lines of attack on the 
problem of social justice and reform. 

My first objection is that Father 
Eller gives an inadequate presentation 
of the role of government in an or- 
ganic plan of the type outlined in 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

Thus, in reference to the power 
placed in the hands of private groups 
under such a plan, he says that there 
are only two possible restraints upon 
such power, either the government or 
social justice. 
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And apparently society must choose 
either one or the other. If it selects 
social justice, well and good; our organic 
society will function well. But if it 
neglects social justice, then government 
will enter the picture to the detriment 
of the plan. 

There would seem to be at least 
three fundamental errors in this ap- 
proach. First, it erroneously confronts 
organic society with an_ unrealistic 
choice between governmental activity 
or that of private groups. Actually 
such a society cannot survive unless it 
is supported by the vigorous activity 
and cooperation of both government 
and private groups. 

Secondly, it generally limits social 
justice to private individuals and in- 
stitutions. Actually social justice must 
direct the activity of both government 
and private groups. 

Thirdly, it implies a negative, if not 
a laissez-faire, approach for government 
under an ideal organic society. This is 
certainly not what Pius calls for in par- 
agraph 80 of Quadragesimo Anno 
when, in reference to organic society, 
he speaks of the state “directing, 
watching, urging, restraining, as occa- 
sion requires and necessity demands.” 
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Economie Reform 


My second main area of disagreement 
with Father Eller’s article is that its 
philosophy of reform is built on a 
faulty personalism. 

Let men be good, he says, and they 
will build good institutions. Let them 
practice social justice and the necessary 
institutions will come about naturally. 
I have three objections to this position. 

First, it shows a lack of understand- 
ing of social justice, which simply has 
no meaning either. in theory or practice 
apart from social institutions. There 
is no such thing as doing work first 
on social justice, and then later build- 
ing institutions. To practice social 
justice is to amend or eliminate present 
institutions and to build new ones. 

Secondly, it overlooks the import- 
ance of technical knowledge of the 
nature and processes of institutions in 
the erection of a new social fabric. 
This is particularly dangerous with re- 
spect to the highly complex institu- 
tional framework of modern economic 
life. 

Lastly, this position implies an in- 
adequate appreciation of the role insti- 
tutions can play in the development 
and promotion of the practice of social 
justice and likewise in its hindrance. 
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It is easier to practice social justice in 
a good institution; it is much more dif- 
ficult and sometimes wellnigh impossi- 
ble to do so in a corrupt one. 

I must confess that at times in the 
past I taught a truncated version of 
social justice of the type advocated by 
Father Eller and hoped that my stu- 
dents would somehow or other be able 
to bring it into fruition in industry. 
Idle thought! For the most part those 
going into imperfect environments 
without a sound knowledge of institu- 
tional processes have found the prac- 
tice of social justice quite impossible 
and have usually abandoned the drive 
for a new order. One alumnus referred 
to the process as sending innocents to 
the slaughter. 

Actually some of my former stu- 
dents, freely admitting that they have 
been brainwashed by their surround- 
ings, have urged greater stress on insti- 
tutional study. And just the other day 
a current student suggested that the 
best and only way to demonstrate the 
validity of social justice to modern 
minds is to show its workability 
inductively by gathering instances of 
institutions functioning in whole or in 
part under its impulse. 
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Suggestions for Advance 


In concluding, let us consider three 
suggestions to our Catholic colleges and 
universities with respect to advancing 
the work of social reform. 


First, we must intensify our efforts 
to gain a thoroughgoing and coordi- 
nated knowledge of our present society 
and its institutions. We should know 
its roots, its developments, its present 
status, its foreseeable future. We 
should know its theologies, philosophies, 
psychologies and social sciences, and 
those of such leading gods as Smith, 
Ricardo, Weber and Keynes, and of 
such influences as Samuelson, Robbins, 
Walras and Boulding. Actually we can 
make little progress unless we know the 
modern world in its parts and in its 
totality. 


Secondly, we should intensify our 
study of Catholic social and economic 
thought, and in particular of social 
justice. 


Thirdly, we should redouble our ef- 
forts to put principles into practice in 
modern institutions. Let us give our 
students ever-clearer notions of what 
social justice is in areas of no institu- 
tions, and in areas of vitiated and good 
institutions. Let us not send them 
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charging into difficult modern environ- 
ments armed with only a few noble 
thoughts and lacking in understanding 
of what they will confront, and what 
they might do and how they might do 
it, at the same time being under the 
necessity of earning a living. 


Successfully to pursue the three 
main objectives outlined here requires 
generous cooperation among many de- 
partments of our colleges and universi- 
ties. That a potential for such cooper- 
ation exists is evidenced by the good 
already done through class work, dis- 
cussion groups, labor schools and other 
efforts. 


We should explore new areas for co- 
operative activity. Perhaps we might 
establish Institutes of Social Reform, 
which would devote themselves to the 
advancement of the three main objec- 
tives and in particular emphasize the 
introduction of social justice into mod- 
ern life by students, graduates and 
other affiliates working in close associa- 
tion with committees of faculty mem- 
bers from significant departments. 


Unfortunately the spirit of coopera- 
tion is sometimes lacking. Key depart- 
ments often claim exemption from any 
obligation in this matter. Thus some 
economics departments excuse them- 
selves from any work on social justice 
or its economic implications on the 
ground that there is nothing economic 
therein. 


But no matter what the difficulties, 
we must advance, meeting problems, 
uprooting ancient and modern preju- 
dices, preparing new ground as we go. 
We must not fail in our duty to pre- 
sent to the world theoretically and 
practically sound models for social re- 
form based on social justice. 
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2. Social Justice and Reform: a Rejoinder 


CorNELIus A. ELLER, S.J. 


My thanks to Dr. Brown for taking 
the trouble to criticize my article and 
to SOCIAL ORDER for the opportunity 
to answer his criticisms. 

Let me present my rebuttal, point by 
point. 

1. Clearly, Dr. Brown thinks that 
the problem which I discuss in my arti- 
cle is not a real one, since, in his opin- 
ion, very few Catholic economists or 
sociologists take the kind of institu- 
tional approach to socio-economic re- 
form which I deplore and attack. 


I disagree, and I base my disagree- 
ment on twenty years of observation, 
study and discussion with Catholic 
economists These 
countless glimpses into their mentality 
lead me to the following conclusions: 
a. Altogether too many of them place 
too much emphasis on reform through 
the establishment of institutions. They 
do not entirely neglect social justice. 
It is merely that they do not give it 
the emphasis and leading role which I 
think it merits. b. Too many of them 
take the architectural approach to the 
establishment of socio-economic in- 
stitutions. All the details of structural 
design are preplanned, like the social 
schemes of Owen and Fourier. I be- 
lieve that socio-economic institutions 
are indispensable. I also believe that 
from time to time they must be re- 
formed. But I reject the architectural 


and sociologists. 
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method of attempting to establish or 
reform them. 

Perhaps Dr. Brown criticizes my po- 
sition so strongly because he himself 
appears to be a maker of blue-prints 
and a builder of models. The proof of 
this statement can be found in the last 
paragraph of Dr. Brown’s reply to my 
article. He evidently wants us all to 
cooperate in concocting and pre-cook- 
ing all sorts of schemes, plans and de- 
signs for the good and beautiful indus- 
trial society of the bright and shining 
future. This is the gossamer stuff from 
which utopias are spun. When are we 
going to grasp the fundamental truth 
that socio-economic institutions cannot 
be served up, on a platter, fully pre- 
pared by intellectuals? They must be 
painfully hammered out, piece by piece, 
by the men who are immersed in the 
problems that need solving. Any other 
solution is an artificial one that will 
quickly wither in the harsh climate of 
reality. 

There really is no Catholic plan of 
social reform; there are only Catholic 
social principles. The so-called voca- 
tional order is not a plan; it is a prin- 
ciple. We teach this principle and urge 
management and labor to apply it in 
the various ways and forms they find 
suitable in the multiplicity of con- 
crete circumstances of industrial life. 
But we are not in a position to instruct 
them how they ought to apply it. It 
is our job to indoctrinate them with 
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principles, imbue them with motives 
and lend a helping hand. It is not our 
job to run the show—and I refer to 
economists and sociologists as well as to 
priests. Let us have the wisdom to 
learn from the experience of those 
trade-union movements which “outsid- 
ers” tried to guide. 

2. Dr. Brown complains that my 
presentation of the role of government 
is inadequate because I offer only two 
means of restraint upon the power of 
private groups: the virtue of social 
justice or governmental coercion. 

I admit that my presentation may 
have been unclear but I am not pre- 
pared to grant the objective justice of 
Dr. Brown’s criticism. 

The point which I was trying to 
make—and which Dr. Brown evidently 
missed—is that in an organically con- 
structed society private groups will 
have a tremendous amount of economic 
power—even more than they possess 
now. ‘That power can be used either 
for the common good or against the 
common good. If the men who control 
economic power are imbued with the 
virtue of social justice, it will be used 
for the common good; if they are not, 
governmental coercion will be neces- 
sary. Now, what fault does Dr. Brown 
find with that? 

He seems to object that this position 
sets up an unrealistic choice between 
private activity or governmental activ- 
ity, whereas both kinds of activity are 
required. I find the objection very 
fuzzy. Of course, both kinds of activ- 
ity are required. That’s as obvious as 
a fly on a bald head. If I were talking 
about the whole range of activity, I 
might find some slight foundation for 
Dr. Brown’s objection. But I am dis- 
cussing only one specific relationship 
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of private economic power and one spe- 
cific aspect of governmental coercion. 


Dr. Brown further declares that my 
viewpoint limits social justice to pri- 
vate individuals and institutions. Dr. 
Brown misrepresents me. I hold that 
only individual persons can practice so- 
cial justice, since it is a virtue. Only 
the individual human person can be the 
subject of virtues. When persons vested 
with governmental authority and act- 
ing in their official capacities restrain 
private groups in the public interest, 
they may or may not be practicing 
social justice. It all depends on the 
definition of social justice. There are 
many definitions in use among compe- 
tent moral theologians. Dr. Brown 
implies that there is only one definition 
and he is confident that he knows what 
it is. But I am still trying to puzzle 
out his concept of social justice. The 
explanation may be that he has made 
an omelette out of several incompatible 
ones. I am inclined to favor this ex- 
planation. 

Dr. Brown further objects to my 
treatment of the role of government on 
the ground that it smacks of the old 
liberal, laissez-faire attitude toward gov- 
ernment. I fear that his conclusion is 
much broader than his premises. Be- 
cause I wish to avoid a situation which, 
in my opinion, will invite further and 
widespread intervention in economic 
life on the part of government, it does 
not follow that I believe government 
should keep out of the economic sphere 
altogether. I certainly maintain that 
government must care for the common 
good of the community. I am sure that 
Dr. Brown and I agree on that point, 
but perhaps Dr. Brown does not agree 
with me that the unnecessary and mon- 
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strous growth of governmental control, 
supervision, regulation, restraint and in- 
tervention is a phenomenon that ought 
to be viewed with grave concern and 
perhaps even alarm. Dr, Brown appears 
to be somewhat complacent about 
colossal government. Does not the 





America and Mass Civilization 


The old freedoms of the New England 
farmer and the Virginia planter and the 
Western frontiersman are not the freedoms 
of the Common Man today, the citizens of 
Megalopolis and Middletown and Main 
Street. In the past both the American 
problems and their political and social sclu- 
tions were essentially different from those 
of the Old World. Today they are es- 
sentially the same. Alike in America and 
Europe, Western civilization is faced with 
the problem of how to reconcile the old 
spiritual values with the new techniques 
of mass civilization and mass power. 

Christopher Dawson, 
Understanding Europe 





principle of subsidiarity demand that 
we keep the sphere of individual liberty 
and private initiative as big as possible? 

3. Dr. Brown then goes on to at- 
tack my “philosophy of reform” (it is 
very flattering to discover that one has 
a philosophy of reform). He charges 
that I err in advocating a kind of per- 
sonalism according to which social in- 
stitutions follow the virtue of social 
justice. 

Let me make my stand clear. In my 
article I maintain the following propo- 
sitions: a. Any sort of organization or 
institution will fail unless the human 
beings within it have a certain attitude, 
mentality and motivation needed for its 
successful operation. Why is it im- 
possible to make a go of labor unions 
among school teachers or nurses or de- 
partment-store clerks? Why are con- 
sumer cooperatives successful in Nova 
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Scotia but not in most parts of the 
United States? b. Given the proper in- 
terior force and motivation, men can be 
relied upon to develop their own insti- 
tutions. They don’t need Dr. Brown or 
me to plan them. 

If this is personalism, then I’m a per- 
sonalist. I rather fancy the label be- 
cause I always did think that human 
persons are the most important realities 
in society. Certainly, it does not separ- 
ate social justice and institutions, as Dr. 
Brown charges. Rather, it makes social 
justice the generating and sustaining 
force behind institutions. They stand 
together, but their relationship is differ- 
ent from what Dr. Brown envisages. 

4. There are a few odds and ends to 
mention. Evidently Dr. Brown cannot 
decide whether the object of the virtue 
of social justice is the establishment and 
reform of institutions (one school of 
thought holds this thesis) or whether 
institutions are only a condition that 
social justice might attain its end, 
which is the common good (some 
would restrict this to the economic 
common good). In the latter case, the 
virtue of social justice would command 
the establishment of the necessary in- 
stitutions and therefore it would have 
to be prior, at least ontologically, to 
those institutions and superior to them. 

This bit of intellectual jousting has 
been very pleasant and stimulating. It’s 
the sort of thing that gets the cranial 
red corpuscles hopping about and 
there’s nothing better than that for 
blue-printing social institutions. Let’s 
keep it up; we don’t have enough of 
this sort of controversy in American 
Catholic circles. We're all so terribly 
afraid of making mistakes in print. 
Let’s forget about it—we’re among 
friends. 
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Religion in 


AMERICAN SUCIETY 


AMERICANS have always considered 

themselves a religious people. Today, 
as in the past, the term Godless implies 
opprobrium in all but the most sophis- 
ticated American circles. The pervasive 
influence of religion here drew admira- 
tion from the keen nineteenth-century 
French observer, Alexis de Tocqueville. 
A century later, his spiteful fellow- 
countryman, André Siegfried, com- 
mented on it at length, although his 
interpretation of its significance was 
wholly different. Few observers of 
the American scene, foreign or native, 
have refrained from expressing their 
views on the state of religion. Opinions 
vary widely, but the fact remains 
that in any thorough discussion of the 
United States, the subject of religion 
is bound to come in for full treatment. 

But what do the American people 
think of religion? What are their be- 
liefs concerning God, the supernatural, 
the hereafter, organized religion, the 
conduct of life? How many pray, at- 
tend church services, or observe some 
religious practices? What are their at- 
titudes toward the diverse religious 
beliefs and practices of their neighbors? 
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Part Two 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


The survey which furnished the data 
to be presented here aimed at securing 
reliable answers to these questions.” It 
is based on 2,987 personal interviews 
with a representative cross-section of 
United States adults 18 years of age or 
over. To our knowledge, this repre- 
sents the first large-scale attempt to 
measure quantitatively some of the re- 
ligious beliefs, practices and attitudes 
of American adults. 

One impression which emerges clearly 
from our study is that religion is highly 
respectable and extremely popular in 
America. People feel that a man ought 
to have a religion. Only 7 in 20 stated 
that religion was not very important in 
their lives. Almost 3 of every 4 con- 
sidered themselves active members of a 
church or religious group. Over 2 out 
of 3 had attended some Sunday or Sab- 
bath church service during the previous 
12 weeks. These findings lend strong 


1 The questionnaire used was prepared by 
Ben Gaffin & Associates, a Chicago market- 
ing and opinion research i 
views were conducted by the firm’s resident 
interviewer staff during June and July, 


The inter- 


1952. The study received financial support 
from the Catholic Digest, which published 
some of the pertinent findings during 1952- 
53. 
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support to the frequently expressed ob- 
servation that the American people have 
undergone somewhat of a religious re- 
vival in recent years. 

But the present revival, whatever 
form and expression it may eventually 
take, is not alien to national traditions 
and practices. All but 6 per cent of 
the adult population stated that they 
had received religious training in their 
youth. Considering the effect exerted 
on personality development by early 
training, it is obvious that the revival 
is merely tapping a basic national re- 
source. Furthermore, there is little 
likelihood that this resource will soon 
be exhausted. Only 1 out of 50 stated 
that they did not want their children 
to receive religious instruction. In other 
words, the American people express lit- 
tle doubt concerning the need for reli- 
gion in the formation of character. 
Although roughly 1 out of 4 appeared 
seriously confused concerning the na- 
ture of early religious instruction, inas- 
much as they felt that children should 
not be raised as church members but 
be free of formal religion until they 
were old enough to make up their own 
minds, all reflected the national view 
that there should be some type of in- 
struction. 

The average American’s respect for 
religion appears to be more than an 
empty tribute. He is quite willing to 
make considerable sacrifices to support 
religion. The relatively high quality 
and extent of church construction and 
associated religious endeavors in this 
country are well known. However, 3 
out of 4 people did not feel that their 
local church was too concerned with 
money matters. In addition, over 4 
out of § thought that church property 
used for religious purposes should not 
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be taxed. Although generosity is char- 
acteristic of the national temperament, 
it is scarcely conceivable that people 
would make such continuous and con- 
siderable sacrifices for an institution 
which they regard lightly. 

The conclusion follows that religion 
represents an important element of 
American culture. Contrary to many 
other Western nations, the American 
people apparently have been able to 
reconcile their spiritual aspirations with 
their social activities. Their leaders are 
expected to show a high regard for re- 
ligion. They see no necessary conflict 
between progress and their religious 
beliefs. Im America, the reformer or 
the advocate of social change feels no 
compulsion to be anti-religious. On 
the contrary, he has little chance for 
success unless he reflects prevalent re- 
ligious sentiments and appeals to these 
in his program. That the religious 
spirit lies deep in the national culture 
is shown by the fact that people want 
their children to be trained in religion 
as they themselves were trained and are 
willing to make the sacrifices which this 
implies. 


Religion and Content of Belief 


No impartial observer can doubt the 
prevalence of religious phenomena in 


the American scene. But what does 
this religion represent in itself? Is it a 
cultural residue, a carry-over from the 
past? Is it mere empty “faith in faith,” 
the belief that some type of religious 
belief and expression is good for the 
individual and society? Is it a uniquely 
American product, pared down and 
trimmed to fit the national character? 
Is it, if not the “‘opium of the people,” 
at least their aspirin, offering “peace of 
mind” and a convenient escape from 
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the intolerable burden of serious 
thought? Or is it the legitimate de- 
scendant of Western religious tradition 
growing to maturity in the New 
World? As each of these claims has 
been made, there is probably some foun- 
dation for all of them. An analysis of 
our findings, however, suggests that we 
are dealing with a highly complex 
phenomenon which does not lend itself 
to facile generalizations. 


Complex Phenomenon 


First, there is the fact of religious 
pluralism. Formal religion in America 
is expressed primarily in 3 major reli- 
gious communities, differing consider- 
ably in doctrine and practice. Second, 
even within these major communities 
there exist marked differences in reli- 
gious beliefs and expressions. This is 
particularly true within the Protestant 
and Jewish groups where distinct de- 
nominations and cleavages have arisen. 
Even among those who expressed a pref- 
erence for the Roman Catholic religion, 
we discovered a rejection or misunder- 
standing of approved group standards 
which implied a considerable lack of 
consensus. Hence, the practical ques- 
tion arises: Whom are we talking about 
when we generalize on Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews? 

Third, a whole complex of values 
basically religious in origin and content 
has been built into the very spirit and 
fibre of American culture. Although 
these values may not be associated di- 
rectly with formal religion in people’s 
minds, they give American society and 
American outlook a religious character 
of which many are apparently quite 
unaware. As a result, even when they 
have ceased active participation in a 
specific religious group, many people 
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observe standards of conduct which 
have no rational basis if considered 
apart from their religious foundations. 
Thus, a society may be more “religious” 
than appears from the study of the for- 
mal beliefs and practices of its mem- 
bers. Standards of conduct based upon 
unrecognized or forgotten religious 
premises may or may not constitute 
mere cultural residues. It is possible 
that they indicate little more than im- 
mature thinking and lack of serious 
reflection, so that under challenge, peo- 
ple _ will and rediscover the 
religious foundations upon which their 
values are based. 


renew 


Revival? 


Fourth, it follows that the present 
revival may be interpreted as stemming 
primarily from the recognition of this 
past “irrationality” in national conduct. 
In this case, as a legitimate revival, it 
will represent the renewal and redis- 
covery of traditional beliefs, an attempt 
to reintegrate contemporary values with 
the religious foundations of the past. 
On the other hand, it may be inter- 
preted as a search for security rather 
than for significance. Under tension 
from the cold war, the atom bomb and 
the atmosphere of international dis- 
trust and suspicion, Americans may be 
turning to religious beliefs for peace of 
mind and to active religious participa- 
tion for the feeling of solidarity which 
comes from group membership. In this 
case, we are witnessing not a religious 
revival, but a social movement with 
religious trappings, springing from the 
same group needs as many of the re- 
vivals of nationalism which took place 
in several European countries after 


World War I. 
What then does the present religious 
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revival represent? Our study of reli- 
gious beliefs throws considerable light 
on this question. By considering the 
doctrines which people retain as well 
as those which they reject, we can dis- 
cover the essential characteristics of 
the contemporary religious spirit. As 
we pointed out,” Western religious tra- 
ditions represented a well-integrated set 
of doctrines. The central dogma was 
belief in God conceived not only as 
Creator and Loving Father, but as the 
Ruler and Judge of all mankind. This 
implied belief in personal responsibility, 
the immortality of the soul, the final 
judgment, the existence of Heaven and 
Hell. The human situation was con- 
ceived as separation from God through 
sin. The basic human problem was the 
need to be reconciled to God. Religion 
fulfilled this function. Among Chris- 
tians this meant that Christ was pre- 
sented as the mediator between God 
and men, the sacrificial victim for sin, 
the model of human conduct. These 
beliefs were mutually interdependent. 
When men thought of religion, they 
thought of it in this integrated frame 
of reference. The overwhelming im- 
pression one receives from studying our 
findings on religious beliefs is that the 
American people have attempted to re- 
tain those traditional doctrines which 
appear comforting and consoling and 
have de-emphasized the others. For ex- 
ample, 87 per cent are absolutely cer- 
tain that God exists, 79 per cent look 
upon Him as a Loving Father, 80 per 
cent believe in the divinity of Christ, 
77 per cent thought that their soul 
would live after death. On the other 
hand, 42 per cent stated that they did 
not believe there is a Hell to which 


® In SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (June, 1956) 241. 
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people who have led bad lives and die 
being sorry are _ eternally 
Even among those who be- 


without 
damned. 


lieved in Hell, only about 1 out of 5 
thought that there was any real possi- 
bility of their going there. 


It seems scarcely necessary to re- 
peat that in the traditional Western 
religious context, belief in Hell was a 
necessary correlative of belief in the 
final judgment and in Heaven. Fur- 
thermore, belief in the possibility of 
personal damnation in Hell was a neces- 
sary correlative of belief in free will 
and in personal responsibility to God 
for one’s acts. 


Shift of Emphasis 


Consequently, in de-emphasizing be- 
lief in Hell and in the possibility of go- 
ing there, the American people have 
shifted the entire frame of reference 
within which they view religion. This 
appeared clearly when they were asked 
to define the most important function 
of religion. Only 17 per cent felt that 
the most important objective of the 
church was to convert people to a spir- 
itual belief so that they can earn a 
happy life after death. Obviously, the 
human situation is no longer defined in 
the framework of traditional beliefs. 
Majer emphasis is placed not on man’s 
need to be reconciled to God, but on 
social service. The church is to teach 
people “how to live better every day 
with all other people.” In other words, 
religion tends to become an instrument 
of society rather than an institution 
transcending all that is secular because 
it is centered in God. The majority of 
people still believe in ‘‘God,” but as 
Oscar Wilde cynically remarked: “Man 
has made God according to his own 
image and likeness.” 
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This evaluation of religion in America 
may appear unduly severe. It will be 
argued that the great majority openly 
orofess their belief in God, and a large 
percentage claim active membership in 
one traditional denomination. How- 
ever, it is well to reflect that a good 
portion of the American people remain 
religiously immature, if not illiterate. 
Although all received some type of re- 
ligious training as children, their study 
of religion apparently ended there. Half 
the people read no religious periodicals 
and followed no religious programs on 
radio or television. Fifty-five per cent 
attended Sunday or Sabbath services 
only twice a month or less. Two-thirds 
could not be classified as Bible-readers. 

It follows that a good many Ameri- 
cans go through life with the same 
immature, more or less superficial re- 
ligious knowledge which they acquired 
as children. Since religion is uniformly 
regarded as a good thing, they support 
it; since they find themselves classified 
in a definite religious community, they 
feel a certain consciousness of kind, at 
least as opposed to the out-groups; the 
fact that they make little effort to 
deepen their understanding of religion 
indicates that it does not rank very 
high in their scale of important life- 
values. 

Although Americans like to consider 
themselves a religious people, our find- 
ings show that religion is not one of 
their major preoccupations, Less than 
one-third attend Sunday or Sabbath 
church services every week; an equal 
percentage never attend; and the re- 
maining 36 per cent attend somewhere 
between once and 3 times per month. 
Although most profess to believe in 
God, only 38 per cent pray to Him 
more frequently than about once a day. 
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More than 4 out of § believe that the 
Bible is really the revealed work of God, 
yet only one-third find time to read it 
about once or twice a week or oftener. 
Finally, 40 per cent admitted that they 
never think about what will happen to 
them when they die. In the light of 
these findings, it seems fair to conclude 
that although the average American 
has considerable respect for religion, he 
is neither haunted by “intimations of 
immortality” nor does he allow his re- 
ligious interests to interfere with his 
routine “pursuit of happiness.” He is 
far from ignoring or rejecting religion, 
but his basic life-orientation is this- 
worldly. 


Religion and Inter-Group Tensions 


Religious pluralism has been so char- 
acteristic of the American nation that 
the ideal of toleration has seldom been 
called into question. This does not 
mean that there have not been outbursts 
of bigotry and intolerance. Churches 
and convents have been burned by 
angry mobs. 
have been formed under the banner of 
bigotry. Cheap demagogues have never 
hesitated to exploit the ignorance and 
intolerance of some groups. But these 
actions have always been regarded 
by serious Americans as a desecration of 
a sacred ideal. Historically, America is 
a “nation of nations” in which unity 
became possible because mutual respect 
and tolerance formed an essential part 
of the national ethos. Temporary de- 
viations from the ideal have occurred, 
but the American conscience has never 
been at rest until the ideal was restored. 


Powerful organizations 


Some recent observers feel that they 
can detect an increase of tension among 
religious groups. Truly pertinent and 
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comparative data in this area are not 
easily obtained. At the same time, it 
should be noted that the popular dis- 
cussion of current political issues bear- 
ing on religion may lead to an increase 
of critical literature in the religious 
press without necessarily indicating an 
increase of tension or intolerance among 
the American people in general. The 
main impression derived from our study 
of inter-group attitudes is that the av- 
erage American is not overly conscious 
of tension among members of the major 
religious communities. However, we 
discovered some attitudes which could 
supply the basis for tension should the 
proper occasion arise. 

Let us explain. Relatively few peo- 
ple reported that they or any members 
of their family had ever had any un- 
pleasant personal experience which 
might have caused them to dislike mem- 
bers of the out-group. Relatively few 
felt that the out-groups tried to inter- 
fere in any way with their religious 
beliefs or personal liberties. On a com- 
parative basis, people thought very well 
of each other in regard to loyalty, liv- 
ing up to their religion, fairness in busi- 
ness, treating their families right, 
honesty in public office, helping people 
of their own faith, generosity toward 
public charities. 

The single exception was the roughly 
one-third of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics who considered members of 
the Jewish group to be less fair in busi- 
ness than the members of their own 
religious beliefs. This stereotype evi- 
dently dies slowly. Likewise, people 
expressed a uniformly favorable atti- 
tude toward each other’s clergymen in 
regard to living up to their calling, 
helping their own people, living for the 
next world, loyalty to country, giving 
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intelligent leadership to their followers, 
setting a good personal example. In 
general, these attitudes indicated that 
people wanted to be fair, understanding 
and tolerant toward what might be 
termed the specifically religious traits 
of other groups. 


Unpromising Basis 


On the other hand, we discovered 
some attitudes which offered a poor 
basis for good inter-group relationships. 
In the first place, there was a consid- 
erable percentage of people who thought 
that people of their beliefs were looked 
down on, that some groups did not 
show due respect for the beliefs of 
others, that they would be discrim- 
inated against by out-group employers 
because of their religion. These atti- 
tudes imply a definition of out-group 
feelings which may or may not be cor- 
rect, but they indicate a sense of inse- 
curity and suspicion which render good 
inter-group relations more difficult. 


Second, particularly among members 
of the dominant Protestant community, 
there was considerable concern over 
what they thought was the tendency of 
the minority groups to be uncooper- 
ative, to stick together too much, to 
be too aggressive in making converts, 
to use their positions to build up their 
group, in short, to attempt to get too 
much power in the United States. This 
insecurity of the dominant group can 
be interpreted in various ways, but it 
clearly offers fertile ground for the 
growth of inter-group mistrust and 
tension. 


These inter-group attitudes are quite 
in line with our other findings. The 
American people are not deeply con- 
cerned about differences in religious 
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beliefs and practices. They apparently 
accept these as part of the American 
Way. However, organized religion, 
represented in a specific social group 
and considered under its specifically 
social aspects as a group capable of 
competing with others for prestige and 
power, is obviously not regarded with 
indifference. In this connection, the 
traditional pattern of Protestant dom- 
inance becomes highly pertinent. There 
are indications in the attitudes uncov- 
ered in our study that some people feel 
the traditional “balance of power” is 
being threatened. Whether or not the 
pattern is changing is not pertinent 
here, but so long as such attitudes per- 
sist, religious inter-group tension will 
remain part of the American scene. 


Conclusion 


The religious experience of our coun- 
try is unique in many ways. This study 


of religion in mid-century America in- 
dicates that the American people have 
worked out a fairly comfortable rela- 
tionship with the God of their fore- 


fathers. Perhaps they have retained 
enough of their traditional beliefs to 
supply the indispensable religious foun- 
dations for those cultural values 
summed up in the American Way. 
Judging from its growing popularity, 
religion still furnishes the desired basis 
for harmonizing man’s inner and outer 
worlds. Whether this is a pseudo-har- 
mony, a shallow escapism, a peace-of- 
mind panacea which works satisfacto- 
rily only in times of prosperity remains 
to be seen. 

It is extremely difficult to calculate 
the depth and vitality of the religious 
spirit in any nation. The American 
historical experience has been the prod- 
uct of profound faith in the possibilities 
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of human effort. This faith has been 
so richly rewarded in the past that the 
American people find it difficult to put 
their trust in anyone but themselves. 
Up to now, they have been so engrossed 
in the practical task of conquering 
nature in order to meet the ever- 
expanding demands of a rapidly grow- 
ing population that they have taken 
little time to think about transcendent- 
als, about something above their civil- 
ization and outside of their history. 
They did not forget God, but since 
they had early identified the divine plan 
in the world with their own purpose, 
they could pursue their pragmatic in- 
terests without experiencing any con- 
flict of conscience or any need for 
divine intervention. 


Yet there is more to religion in the 
U. S. than our observations imply. 
What we have said is true, but as Ches- 
terton would say, it is not the truth. 
In presenting an over-all view, we tend 
to obscure the fact that there exists a 
solid core of conscientious, orthodox 
faithful for whom religion is of para- 
mount importance. More pertinent for 
the future, perhaps, is the perennial 
vitality of religion manifested in the 
history of Western culture. Ages of 
faith have been followed by periods of 
indifference and unbelief, but always 
men have returned to religion as to the 
source of life, This presents no mys- 
tery to those who believe in God, who 
are convinced that the relationship be- 
tween the creature and the Creator is 
too fundamental to be ignored for long. 
The American people are not unaware 
of this relationship. Are they still too 
immature to recognize its implications, 
or will they acquire wisdom only in 
adversity? 
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THE CHURCH: 


Subject of My SOP eee 


NICHOLAS VON HoFFMAN 


HE last two decades have seen the 

social sciences accepted in most 
American Roman Catholic colleges and 
universities. Generally, however, teach- 
ing appears to hold a decided prefer- 
ence over research, particularly in psy- 
chology and sociology. This is clear 
from the remarkably late start and 
slow progress in empirical self-study. 
There are a few outstanding names like 
Curran, Thomas, Purcell, Fitzpatrick 
and Fichter, but in Catholic circles 
these disciplines are still slowly un- 
tangling themselves from theology, and 
from the opinions of highly placed 
churchmen on topics that can be only 
vaguely called “social.” 

Social scientists must bear part of 
the responsibility for religious bodies 
shying away from empirical study. 
(American Protestants have been hard- 
ly more willing to embrace the social 
sciences, especially sociology, than 
American Catholics.) It is ironic that, 
with the development and recognition 
of each new scientific discipline, a gen- 
eral supposition arises that it is inimi- 
cal to faith. Social scientists, ignorant 
of the philosophic implications of their 
own work, aid and abet such obfus- 


cation. Individuals who trample on 
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the canons of their own science to 
make unfounded assertions about re- 
ligion further complicate the matter. 

It would be hard to over-estimate 
the benefits attendant on the comple- 
tion of a series of sociological studies of 
the American Church. 


Perhaps the time has come when we 
can do more than simply urge this kind 
of undertaking. Maybe we now should 
speculate over the directions such re- 
search needs to take. 


To pose the question “What is the 
American Roman Catholic Church?” 
is not to be captious. Different indi- 
viduals answer the question differently. 
At times, we think of the American 
Church as a theologian does, that is, as 
part of the Body of Christ, a vast and 
supernatural unity. At other times we 
concentrate on the membership and its 
varied background, which makes up the 
tangible American Church, but most 
of the time we think of a third image, 
an amalgam of the first two, plus our 
personal experiences. What is impor- 
tant here is that while definitions one 
and two may represent reality, defini- 
tion number three is a fiction, yet it 
is on the basis of number three that 
decisions are ordinarily made and con- 
troversies waged. 
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Consider, for instance, our termi- 
nology. Sometimes we speak of “‘good” 
Catholics, “bad” Catholics, ‘“‘lapsed” 
Catholics, Irish-American Catholics and 
many other kinds. Such terms are fre- 
quently employed by laymen and 
churchmen, but they may hide as much 
as they illuminate. A pastor wishes to 
see a “practical” Catholic selected as 
the head of his Holy Name Society, but 
does he mean a man who apparently 
fulfills his formal religious obligations, 
a man whose family has long been out- 
standing in “Catholic circles,” a man 
who seemingly lives a godly life? 


Variations 


It would be important to enumerate 
the socially recognized ways of being 
a “good” Catholic. I remember one 
bishop saying that the Italo-Americans 
in his diocese thought their Irish co-re- 
ligionists wretched ingrates, incapable of 
enjoying the magnificent world God 
created for them, while his Irish-Ameri- 
can flock believed the Italians to be a 
pack of irreligious hedonists bound for 
Hell. Research should show, however, 
that “good” and “bad” Catholic be- 
havior will differ in even other ways 
than by ethnic standards. Does the 
upper middleclass Catholic who refuses 
to participate in parish bingo have the 
same notion of a good Catholic as those 
who participate? 

Will the potential Knight of St. 
Gregory understand “good Catholic” 
when the words proceed from the 
mouth of a reader of Commonweal, for 
example? A workable definition of a 
“bad Catholic” may be as elusive as 
the definition of a “good” one. In the 
example above it is clear enough that 
Italians and Irish both saw each other 
as “bad” Catholics, but who knows 
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how deeply someone’s failure to fit our 
pre-conceived and irrelevant image af- 
fects our own definitions of “good” or 
“‘bad” Catholics? 


An accurate treatment of the 
Church must include those individuals 
who are called “lapsed” Catholics or the 
“fallen away,” or a “Catholic who has 
lost his faith.” For the sociologist a 
Catholic may be anyone who considers 
himself a Catholic or is so considered 
by others. Research along these lines 
could produce information very helpful 
to priests engaged in parish work.’ 


The whole problem of “leakage” is 
beginning to be discussed more openly, 
and we have come to see that it can be 
treated as something else besides a 
unique, phenomenal act of the will on 
the part of the person leaving the faith. 
People who leave may be placed in var- 
ious analytical categories. Mixed mar- 
riages is one such category, secular 
schools another, the second-generation 
revolt against an “ethnic religion” still 
another, but the evidence upon which 
we set up-these categories is often very 
weak, nor do the categories themselves 
appear mutually exclusive. Some Cath- 
olics who attend secular schools may 
leave the Church, while others emerge 
with a strengthened faith. Likewise, 
some Catholics after 16 or 20 years of 
Catholic education seem to dissolve re- 
ligiously, while many do not. The cor- 
relation between staying and leaving 
and other social factors is still not 
known. 

An avalanche of advice, admonitions, 
injunctions, warnings and commands 
pours from Catholic newspapers, mag- 


' See J. H. Fichter, S.J., “The Marginal 
Catholic: An Institutional Approach,” So- 
cial Forces, 2 (December, 1953) 167 and 
his “Lay Social Relations,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
2 (April, 1952) 170. Eb. 
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azines, pulpits, confessionals and mouths 
(lay and clerical) on almost any imagin- 
able area of social life. Yet, if we can- 
not say with some certainty and ex- 
actitude what the range of Catholic be- 
havior is, a large part of the advice 
given and the work being carried on 
may be so impractical, so general, so 
unrealistic, that the Catholic at whom 
it all is aimed may be able to make 
nothing out of it. Consequently, he 
may well do nothing about it—effec- 
tively. 


Social Data Needed 


The expression, “the range of Cath- 
olic behavior,” has been used in this 
article. This range, however, is not 
like the colors of the spectrum which 
can be viewed for themselves and 
quite apart from the objects which ap- 
pear to possess color. Understanding 
Catholic behavior requires seeing it in 
conjunction with class, occupation, 
ethnic background and the other fac- 
tors sociologists use as tools of analysis. 


The parish is the most promising 
area in which to undertake this sort of 
study. Accurate and reliable statistical 
information on parishes is badly needed. 
Many pastors zealously try to obtain 
statistical data, but only rarely have 
they been trained to do this job. So it 
is not surprising that, when decisions 
are made on the assumption of the re- 
liability of inadequate figures, plans do 
not work out as expected. Again, it 
is one thing to collect figures in the 
orderly administration of the parish, 
and another to collect them in order to 
understand the social elements and so- 
cial change within the parish. 


To yield any significance, figures 
must be interpreted, and for interpre- 
tation much non-statistical information 
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is needed. We need much data on at- 
titudes, acts and social groupings to 
illuminate our statistics. 


The study of the parish (or anything 
else) must commence with some hy- 
pothesis that will aid in the selection 
and the assortment of data, and which 
in due course can be tested. I would 
like to pose some extremely rough hy- 
potheses, or if you will, ways of look- 
ing at parishes, but the reader must 
bear in mind they are brought for- 
ward as speculations, not as demon- 
strated propositions, or even firmly held 
ones, 

Essentially, there seem to be two 
types of common American parishes. 
Type one, by far the largest, is the par- 
ish that characteristically rests on some 
kind of pre-existent Catholic society. 
The people here are born Catholics who 
derive their social identity from being 
Catholics. They are caught up in a 
Catholic way of life, surrounded by 
Catholic relatives and friends. For 
such a person t6 cease to be a Catholic 
or to become another kind of Catholic, 
is to court serious, far-reaching and 
perhaps unpleasant consequences in his 
life. The “national” parish, of course, 
is a perfect example of a parish of this 
sort, but the newer, “typically” Amer- 
ican parish of the outer city suburbs is 


probably another example of the same 
kind. 


Parishes of the second kind draw 
people as individuals and not in groups. 
The “downtown” parish, which has no 
real membership at all, is an extreme 
example. In the “downtown” parish a 
person comes (or does not come) with- 
out any thought of the social conse- 
quences. There are none. Parishes of 
the second type are not limited to inner 
city areas with virtually no residential 
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housing, for today as more and more 
urban areas are crammed with isolated 
individuals and families living in high- 
rise buildings, more and more Cath- 
olics find themselves living outside a 
Catholic community. 

For research purposes parishes of the 
first type can, I think, be divided into 
those in which religion is implicit and 
those in which it is explicit. In a par- 
ish where religion is a way of life the 
people do not separate it from other 
areas of existence. Faith is articulate 
in every custom and tradition. These 
observations are equally true of some 
English-speaking parishes. Except for 
national parishes rejuvenated by DP’s 
and Spanish-speaking parishes, the clas- 
sical ethnic parish seems to be dying 
out, but the composite parish of various 
national extractions supplanting it may 
be almost as rooted in an implicit faith. 

In contrast to parishes of implicit 
faith there is rising a newer sort of par- 
ish of people who are highly articulate 
co-religionists but who regard their re- 
ligion differently. To them non-Cath- 
olics appear as less of a threat, more as 
potential converts. The traditional and 
folk culture aspect of their religion has 
diminished. Their increased awareness 
of Catholicism as a religion in a world 
of competing religions and ideologies 
brings a demand for moral and ethical 
guidance almost unknown in parishes 
of implicit faith. 


Particularly in parishes of the first 
type (founded on a pre-existent social 
order) the people are bound to the par- 
ish by a myriad of parochial organiza- 
tions, such as the school, the Holy 
Name Society, the Sodality, the Altar 
and Rosary Guild, the Christian Family 


How ef- 
Does their 


Movement and dozens more. 
fective are these groups? 
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effectiveness vary according to type of 
parish? It may well be that the energy 
and great sacrifices dedicated to organ- 
izing certain groups in particular areas 
is almost a waste of time because of 
deep and unchangeable social reasons. 
The existence of many organizations 
does not guarantee that the maximum 
number of people will be influenced. 
Nor does one know the kind of person 
who belongs to no organization, or 
what kind of Catholic he may be. 


A Puerto Rican who perhaps has 
never heard of the Pope will probably 
have a different notion of what the 
Church is than a Catholic of Irish ex- 
traction. From parish to parish the 
understanding of and the attitude 
toward the Sacraments, the sacramen- 
tals, special devotions and morality will 
perhaps fluctuate widely. It would be 
a mistake to think this is a purely lay 
phenomenon. While a virtue is a vir- 
tue, and a sin is a sin, some virtues are 
treated as more virtuous and some sins 
more sinful. When the sociologist has 
been able to collect information on 
these topics, systematize it and show 
the pattern which exists beneath this 
confusion of conflicting attitudes and 
practices, he will have performed a 
great service for the parish priest, who 
has had to grope in the twilight of 
personal impressions. 

Such knowledge can be applied to 
specific problems. In the big northern 
cities more and more effort is being ap- 
plied toward the conversion of Negroes, 
but the Negroes are economically, cul- 
turally and socially similar to the 
earlier Catholic ethnic groups whose 
faith has been characterized as “im- 
plicit.” To convert, some kind of ex- 
plicit understanding is necessary, be- 


yond that of the “‘born Catholic.” The 
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segregated Negro world in which the 
new Catholic convert must live is 
neither decidedly Catholic in its values, 
nor often tied to a parochial structure. 
Without a society which can uphold 
his implicit faith, without the educa- 
tional and cultural background which 
makes for explicit understanding, how 
can the Negro convert persevere in his 
faith? Thus a Negro fresh from the 
rural south may be less liable to be a 
convert and, if he does become 
one, less likely to remain a Catholic. 
There does seem to be some indication 
that Negro converts are chiefly drawn 
from people who are on their way up 
the social ladder and consider being a 
Catholic a social advantage. 


A study of the religious needs of the 
Catholic population need not limit it- 
self to Negroes. Apart from the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments and the 


preaching of sermons, what are the 


actual religious needs? How are they 
being met? Being a Catholic implies 
knowing how to conduct oneself in the 
private life of the soul, in front of peo- 
ple who are not Catholics themselves, 
in the face of the responsibilities laid 
upon the individual’s shoulders by his 
religion and his community. 
as there are rarely less than four or five 
thousand laymen to every priest, lay 
Catholics probably have had to look 
after themselves religiously in many 
different ways. At one time the folk 
culture transplanted from Europe to 
American cities must have been the in- 
strument whereby the Catholic popula- 
tions were able to look after themselves, 
but the third and fourth generations 
have left the ethnic nest and flown off 
in all directions. How the combination 
of family, parochial school, local social 


Inasmuch 
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system and parish organization combine 
to reinforce and teach is more or less 
of a mystery. Since it appears that 
the shortage of priests will persist, a 
precise knowledge of this social 
strengthening and teaching process 
should be invaluable to pastor, assistant, 
school principal, lay leaders, Catholic 
editor and bishop. 


Part of Community 


The parish, as an institution, does 
not exist im vacuo. It must not only be 
concerned with, but certainly has an 
effect on the people in the wider neigh- 
borhood. The real estate picture in the 
neighborhood encompassed by a Cath- 
olic parish can be quite drastically af- 
fected by the policies of that parish. At 
the parish’s establishment the choice of 
a church site may often affect values 
of propinquitous properties. A parish 
church that builds up an exclusive and 
heavily Catholic population around it 
has a responsibility for the future of 
an entire neighborhood. Does it co- 
operate with non-sectarian community 
conservation groups, does it ignore the 
depredations of local politicians who 
can ruin a neighborhood, does it use 
its sometimes vast prestige with local 
banks and saving institutions to com- 
munity advantage? 


Since the first great Catholic immi- 
grations, the urban American Church 
has been accused of political manipula- 
tions which, presumably, are part of 
some sort of concerted, nationwide plan. 
I leave this hypothesis to those who are 
never satisfied except when they are 
exposing “plots.” 

Nevertheless, only the blind may say 
the Church does not have political in- 
fluence. The question which political 
scientists and sociologists must answer 
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in the course of detached investigation, 
and not in partisan fury, is: how does 
that political influence operate? There 
is the “Catholic pressure group,” 
which apparently works like other pres- 
sure groups in other bodies. 

What distinguishes Catholics, how- 
ever, is the political potential of the 
parishes. It is particularly interesting 
to study this aspect of parochial life, 
when it appears that the Catholic clergy 
takes far less direct interest in purely 
political matters than either ministers 
or rabbis. 

A researcher might do well to test 
the hypothesis that the very structure 
of the parish tends to make this likely. 
Membership in a Catholic parish is not 
usually subject to the preference of the 
parishioner; in most cases, the Catholic 
living within a geographically circum- 
scribed area has an obligation to be a 
member of a specific parish. The case 
is otherwise with the Jewish synagogue 
or the Protestant church, whose congre- 
gations may be spread out over so wide 
a territory as to dissipate the political 
influence of the minister through a 
number of electoral districts. The Cath- 
olics of a given parish, often dwelling 
within the same ward, district or coun- 
ty, have an influence more concentrated 
and telling in an election. 

The parish (and parish priest) seems, 
to bear a different and more intimate 
relationship to the parishioner than the 
Protestant church and minister do to 
the congregation. There are seemingly 
more ways for the Catholic to be bound 
up in affairs of his parish. There is the 
parochial school, with students, parents 
and alumni; there is the amazing pro- 
liferation of athletic events and ties 
of common ethnic background, and the 
tendency for the priest to be closely 
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identified with the people he serves. 
Being so close to his people despite his 
unusual capacity, he easily plays other 
roles in the Catholic community be- 
sides that of priest. So it is not strange 
that from the entangling web of per- 
sonal relations a sort of interlocking 
directorate should emerge. The priest, 
the real estate man, the insurance sales- 
man, the politician and the other key 
figures in the community are closely 
bound together. Obviously each has 
a voice which is heeded, each has long 
since arrived at tacit mutual under- 
standings and all exercise a type of col- 
lective leadership. 


Impact of Change 


Dr. Everett C. Hughes of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has called the parish 
an “on-going concern.” Like any other 
“on-going” concern, it has developed 
certain techniques and practices by 
which it hopes to perpetuate its health. 
Times and conditions change, however, 
and it is important for us to know if 
the parish changes with them. Some 
parishes are suddenly faced with shock- 
ing and drastic changes; in other par- 
ishes change is slower, almost imper- 
ceptible but, over a span of years, quite 
thorough. 

Apparently the most dramatic kind 
of change a parish can undergo is an 
ethnic one. Italians come where there 
had only been Germans. Negroes come 
where there had been Italians. Some 
parishes meet this change by adjust- 
ment and emerge from the transition 
stronger and more prosperous than ever, 
while others seem unable to cope with 
the new situation, and go under. Each 
big city has some parishes which do 
not move away to suburbs like the 
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Protestant congregations, but stay on in 
a stagnation, perhaps turning to spe- 
cialized forms of religious activity to 
survive financially. Some establish a 
shrine and run special novenas; others 
may discreetly advertise that they fea- 
ture short Masses for people who do not 
want to hear sermons or say the special 
prayers at the end of Mass but hurry 
on somewhere else. 


Adaptability 


The parish researcher might want to 
check the hypothesis that the parish run 
by a religious order is less able to meet 
changes and new circumstances. Often 
the order parish has been established 
to serve a particular ethnic group, and 
when that group leaves, its priests may 
wish to go too. Order priests may be 
out of touch with their fellow clergy- 
men, in a poor position to pick up new 


techniques being used in secular par- 
ishes to meet the changing times. 


Parishioners who achieve academic 
successes and go out to occupy posi- 
tions in the arts, sciences and profes- 
sions exercise a subtle pressure on the 
parish to change. In the instances men- 
tioned above of dramatic parochial 
change, the “‘on going” enterprise has 
had to reach out consciously and find 
novel methods. 
change has been slower and less per- 
ceptible, it may be that the parish has 
transformed itself just as imperceptibly. 
Over a space of, say, 50 years we do 
detect decided changes. Much of the 
parish’s charitable work has been shifted 
to professional shoulders in downtown 
Catholic The old- 
fashioned “mission” seems to be disap- 
pearing, and in its place we find insti- 
tutions like the Cana Conference, 


In parishes where the 


social agencies. 
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which may appeal particularly to mid- 
dle-class people, and which frequently 
are “pre-packaged” in downtown dio- 
cesan offices. Where heretofore par- 
ish organizations tended to be set up 
for either men or women, a shift seems 
to be developing in favor of a mixed 
approach. In older organizations there 
is evidence of a change in the scope of 
activities, Catholic women’s organi- 
zations are commencing to sponsor 
marriage counseling programs. Cath- 
olic men’s organizations, formerly con- 
spicuous for cockhats, swords and track 
meets, are taking increasingly more in- 
terest in the non-Catholic world and its 
preoccupations. The student may also 
find that, whereas organizations used 
to be confined to the parish, many are 
now springing up which are interpar- 
ochial. The Christian Family Move- 
ment, the National and Diocesan Coun- 
cils, Young Christian Workers and the 
Young Christian Students throw people 
from different parishes into close work- 
ing contact with one another. 

The mechanisms of change should be 
of as much interest as change itself. 
Local liturgical changes are not intro- 
duced as innovations, but as restorations 
to the old and, therefore, “proper” 
ways of doing things. Anachronistic 
organizations and practices may have a 
key role to play in the mechanism of 
change by providing a shield of security 
against the forces which might other- 
wise look at change as menacing to 
them. Fashion is certainly part of the 
mechanisms of change, and although 
we often think of religious institutions 
as being immune to the vagaries of 
fashion, they are apparently as suscep- 
tible as any other institution. Special 
devotional practices, the pastoral ap- 
proaches to particular sorts of prob- 
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lems like marriage cases, various kinds 
of parochial organizations, all seem to 
pass through periods of vogue. Even 
weightier intellectual concerns are not 
immune to the dictates of fashion. For 
a time intellectual Catholics will con- 
cern themselves with the relations be- 
tween church and state, then switch to 
considering the position of the laity, 
then pass on to ponder how psychologi- 
cal therapeutic techniques can be em- 
ployed in pastoral work, then muse on 
the lack of Catholic intellectualism. 


Self-evidently, sociological studies of 
the American church cannot fail to 
study the priest himself. 

As so many dioceses face a shortage 
of priests, it is only common sense that 
the recruitment of the clergy should 
be one of the first items on the sociol- 
ogist’s agenda.” What sort of a back- 
ground is most likely to produce a 
vocation? How do families feel about 
the possibility that one of their sons 
will enter a seminary? Some regard it 
as a special opportunity to serve God; 
others probably view the priesthood as 
a career similar to other professions. 
Without a doubt family attitude (and 
family influence) is very instrumental 
in a young man’s decision to enter a 
seminary. The situation is made more 
complicated by the apparent tendency 
for the per capita rate of vocations to 
vary according to ethnic backgrounds 
and by the preference of young men of 
one national extraction to enter certain 
religious orders instead of the secular 
clergy. 

We know little about the child’s idea 
of priests and religious formed at home 
before his foot ever crosses a parochial 


® For a summary of a recent survey, see 
“Backgound of Seminarians Today,” so- 
CIAL ORDER, 6 (May, 1956) 233. 
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school doorstep, yet we must assume 
that many attitudes which eventually 
influence a vocation are formed in pre- 
school days. In school the child may 
form independent judgments about the 
priests, brothers and sisters he meets 
there. The priests and sisters undoubt- 
edly try to form an image of religious 
life through formal instruction, but 
another image is going into the pupil’s 
brain at the same time: the image 
created by the sisters and priests he 


sees. In their own quiet way the child 


and his school chums come to decisions 
of their own and guide their lives 


towards the seminary or convent. 

Many Catholic schools are the re- 
cipients of visits from agents actively 
recruiting prospective novices and sem- 
inarians. How much time and effort 
is put into recruitment both formal and 
informal is anybody’s guess and it is 
equally anybody’s guess as to whether 
the techniques succeed. 

Of those who matriculate at semi- 
naries, how many eventually emerge as 
priests? Doubtless academic standards, 
and personal difficulties explain a per- 
centage of the drop-outs, but it may 
be that the Catholic schools and par- 
ents have not presented a sufficiently 
realistic picture of seminary and re- 
ligious life beforehand (all these re- 
marks can apply also to the training of 
girls as sisters). If so, it is possible that 
many leave because they have come 
with unreal expectations. The same 
sequence of events occurs often with 
the newly ordained priest, who leaves 
his books and studies to go out as a 
fisher of men, a shepherd of flocks, only 
to discover he is a keeper of books, a 
referee of basketball games, an admin- 
istrator of real estate, an algebra 
teacher. 
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The sociologists needs to know how 
a man is trained to be a priest. The 
results of seminary training may not 
be as uniform or as complete as super- 
ficial impressions would indicate. Some 
priests specialize in Latin, some con- 
centrate on philosophy, others seem to 
have learned mainly the “mechanics” 
of saying Mass and administering the 
Sacraments, some are unacquainted with 
the liberal arts. Then there are what 
we might call secondary effects. In 
some instances the seminary converts 
the working-class boy into the middle- 
class man, but in others it seems only 
to confirm the individual in his first 


class position. Cursory evidence shows 
that a priest’s training is not concluded 
with ordination. 


This article has not even touched all 
the areas where research social scientists 
can make their contributions. I have 
given here not cases in fact, but only 
what seemed to be fitting research hy- 
potheses which should be tested, then 
demonstrated true or false. If sociology 
can build up a body of true evidence 
describing the American Church, which 
could serve as a basis for decisions, 
that will be its most fruitful and val- 
uable contribution. 


Racial Integration in the Colleges 


Statement of the Advisory Board of the 
National Association of Newman Club Chaplains 


WE BELIEVE that Catholic students in our colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the United States must give evidence by atti- 
tude and action of their belief in the “solidarity of the human race” 
and the “universality of Christ’s Redemption.” While Newman 
Clubs in the South continue their excellent interracial programming 
Newman Clubs elsewhere must meet and solve similar challenges. 
Integration is no longer an abstract word. No matter where the 
problem arises, it is part of the Catholic student’s life—on each level 
and in every locale. This is not a southern problem; it is national. 
We believe that Newman Clubs should look upon integration not 
as a social crisis but as a religious opportunity. 


For several years Newman Clubs in southern states have had 
white and Negro students working -side by side, both officers and 
members. To the university world, and especially the non-Catholic 
American and the foreign student, here is proof that we accept the 
challenge. The Church’s authority, her members’ loyalty and her 
mission to all men are being seen more clearly. Here, right on the 
campus, is the Catholic Church in action. We pledge our steadfast 
cooperation and our earnest prayer to all those dedicated to a just 
solution. 
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Social Effects of 


TAXATION 


R. C. JANcauskKas, S.J. 


The duty that some economists im- 
pose on themselves of reading whatever 
Prof. Lionel Robbins writes is becom- 
ing more and more of a pleasure. The 
self-imposed duty arises from the fact 
that the Dean of the London School 
of Economics has an international repu- 
tation: in recent years, for example, he 
has lectured in Brussels, Madrid, Stras- 
bourg, Zurich and Rio de Janeiro. The 
pleasure arises from the fact that he 
has applied himself in a very stimulat- 
ing fashion to the leading problems of 
the day. To use his own expression, 
he has “transcended” himself as an 
economist and has entangled himself in 
the social and political complexities of 
the real world. 


In dealing with current social prob- 
lems, Prof. Robbins has pitched his dis- 
cussion in that twilight zone where 
social philosophers are notoriously weak: 
between social theory and the technical 
details of current institutional prac- 
tices. Since this twilight zone must 
be bridged if social theory is ever to 
be reduced to practice, it is obvious that 
work of this type should receive more 
attention and emulation. So it is the 
purpose of this very brief article to 
contribute to the achievement of such 
ends by giving an adequate sample of 
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the kind of thinking that Prof.,Rob- 
bins is doing. 

One of his most recent sallies was a 
set of “Notes on Public Finance” that 
appeared in Lloyd’s Bank Review for 
October of 1955. Eschewing the tech- 
nical detail of the present British budg- 
etary condition, and premising his sug- 
gestions on the hope that the new 
government would be amenable to sub- 
stantial changes in policy,’ he proposes 
some significant changes in the British 
taxation system. 


Tax Progression 


Prof. Robbins is certainly not the 
first to condemn the steep rates of in- 
come tax progression now current. 
Others have labeled them “confisca- 
tory” before. 

But his reasoning is deeper. He does 
not argue from the effect such taxes 
have on incentive, as an economist 
might be expected to, but from the 
fact that such taxation embodies a 
“‘collectivist tendency.” For what is 
happening in England, now that less 
than two hundred people have an after- 
tax income of more than £6,000 (about 


1 This reference to the “new government” 
indicates that even such an outstanding 
economist as Prof. Robbins must often- 
times wonder whether the publisher has 
lost the manuscript. 
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Here Points Up Some Views 
Of a Courageous British Economist 





$16,800)? Unpopular minority causes, 
artistic and cultural activities, various 
charities, private educational establish- 
ments, and all other private projects 
that need economic support are being 
forced to think on the advantages and 
disadvantages of getting help from the 
government. If the levelling of in- 
comes continues under the pressure of 
the “relentless, ubiquitous influence of 
the tax machine,” only those projects 
will survive which have strong social 
approval or get majority backing de- 
spite the increased taxation involved. 
Technical innovation will continue 
only in government agencies and in 
large corporations. Men will mean less 
when financial power will become more 
fully concentrated in organizations of 
one type or another.” 


Tax on Marriage 


Prof. Robbins has some scathing 
remarks on the present provision of 
English law that aggregates the income 
of wife and husband. The result is 
that after a certain point in the income 
scale, under a progressive tax, it be- 


Such observations are directly counter to 
the conclusion of Gladys W. Gruenberg 
{“U. S. Income Distribution: Recent 
Trends,” SOCIAL ORDER (October, 1955)] 
that under present circumstances “legal 
Robin Hood tactics may be sound eco- 
nomics.” (p. 352) 
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comes economically more advantageous 
for a couple to live together without 
being married. 

A recent Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income 
Report said it was doubtful whether 
“more casual associations” have been 
encouraged. Prof. Robbins retorts that 
“it is difficult to see how the failure 
of a policy to produce a certain effect, 
because of strong resistant moral fac- 
tors, can be regarded as being in itself 
a very convincing vindication of the 
moral status of that policy... .” 


He then suggests that either the 
American system of splitting the in- 
come between wife and husband be 
adopted or, possibly, the more com- 
plicated system of some other coun- 
tries which split the income between 
all the members of the family, each 
child being considered as a certain 
fraction of an adult." 


% In this matter Prof. Robbins is at odds 
with, for example, Mr. Peter Henle of the 
American Federation of Labor. In a paper 
prepared for the December, 1955 hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, he ad- 
vocated a “higher tax table for married 
couples . . .” so that the tax rates applied 
to split incomes “could be the same ef- 
fective rates that would be applied to the 
taxable income of a single person.” Federal 
Tax Policy for Economic Growth and Sta- 
bility (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1955), p. 86. The CIO wants to 
do away with the splitting of incomes 
altogether. 
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In the opinion of Prof. Robbins, tax- 
ation at death is “one of the most pow- 
erful instruments of change that has 
ever operated in a great society.” A 
great deal of its effectiveness is due to 
the fact that it works so gradually and 
with the minimum of social disturb- 
ance; the destruction of large inheri- 
tances goes on relentlessly and the 
troubles of the few people directly in- 
volved are scarcely noticed. It will 
be only a matter of two generations 
or so “when the day of the large in- 
heritance will be no more.” 


What is wrong with such a tax pol- . 


icy? It furthers the very same “‘col- 
lectivist tendency” mentioned above: 
the destruction of independent sources 
of social power. Furthermore, it is 
only too clear that the government de- 
rives revenue from the capital losses 
of citizens who are involved in a neces- 
sary transfer of private property. The 
private sector of the economy has to 
bear an extra burden because it holds 
and transfers private property. 


So Prof. Robbins suggests that a bet- 
ter system would be to apply the high 
rates that are now leveled on the prop- 
erty as a whole (the estate tax) to the 
portions received by the legatees (a 
legacy tax). Then, the more legatees, 
the less tax-take for the government.‘ 
The ultimate result would be “a much 
better society, much more robust and 
independent, much more capable of de- 
centralized initiative, much less liable 
to mass hysteria and mob movements.” 
It would be “‘a distributist society.” 


legacy tax-rate structure 


* An optimum 
would presumably be one in which the 
government would get no revenue if the 
property of the deceased were divided into 
portions that were not too large, say a 
half-an acre in urban areas and fifty acres 
in rural districts. 
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In a whip-lash-snapping ending, he 
remarks that it was logical for Sir 
Stafford Cripps, a convinced collectiv- 
ist, to abolish legacy duties. The abol- 
ishment of estate taxes, however, is 
more logical for those “whose Utopia 
lies in the opposite direction.” 


Taxation and Profit-Sharing 


In his final note, Prof. Robbins jars 
the social philosopher who may have 
been enjoying his performance so far, 
by minimizing the effectiveness of prof- 
it-sharing in promoting social stability. 
It has done some good in some places, 
but it remains true that 

profit-sharing is not a radical solution. 

An entitlement to a share in profits on 

this basis is not property. It cannot be 

bought and sold. It does not carry with 
it a liability to loss. It involves no pro- 
portionate voice in control. There is an 

essentially ex gratia element in it all. A 

profit-sharing democracy is not necessarily 

a property-owning democracy. 

So his solution “to the lack of re- 
sponsibility and solidarity which comes 
from an insufficient diffusion of prop- 
erty...” is simply “a greater diffusion 
of property.” Being a practical econo- 
mist, and realizing the complex nature 
of property ownership and the difficul- 
ties involved in transferring such own- 
ership under modern tax laws, he 
suggests that tax provisions be so 
drawn as to encourage stock ownership 
among employees. For example, the 
acquisition of such stock by employees 
through a company distribution might 
be exempt from income tax. Whatever 
other technical provisions are devised 
to implement the greater diffusion of 
property, their total effect would be to 
push us away from “collectivism” in- 
stead of into it, as under present ar- 
rangements. 
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In Detense of 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


JaMEs VY. SCHALL, S.]. 


With the presidential campaign again 
underway, Americans have resumed 
popular discussion of their prime politi- 
cal mystery, the electoral college. A 
great deal of attention has been given 
to this institution of late by the Senate, 
with a view to amend this feature of 
the Constitution. Before the campaign 
absorbs too much of our attention, then, 
it will prove profitable to see somewhat 
more clearly just what the effect of the 
electoral college is on the campaign it- 
self and what the Senate proposed to do 
about it. 


As is well known, the president and 
vice-president of the United States are 
legally elected by 531 state electors, not 
by a direct vote of the people. Each 
state has a number of electors equal to 
the total number of their combined 
senators and representatives. While the 
Founding Fathers felt that these electors 
should cast their ballots independently 
for whomever they considered most fit, 
democratic practice and American tra- 
dition have decreed that the total num- 
ber of a state’s electoral votes be cast 
for the candidate receiving a plurality 
of the state’s popular votes. The win- 
ning candidate must obtain a majority 
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of electoral votes (266) to secure the 
presidency. 

Much criticism is leveled at this ar- 
rangement. The smaller and one-party 
states, for example, resent the emphasis 
this “winner-take-all” system places on 
the large-vote, two-party states. Cam- 
paigning thus centers in New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio rather than in Mississippi, South 
Dakota, Vermont and Georgia. Each 
popular vote in Delaware only helps to 
elect three electoral votes, but in New 
York each popular vote helps to elect 
some 45 electors. Again, since these 
large pivotal states are so important in 
the election, the parties, in practice, 
choose their candidate from one of these 
large states, not from the small states. 
Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota 
perhaps better than anyone has summed 
up the objection of the small, one-party 
states: 

In recent years, the general ticket system 

. . » has tended to exert influence in both 

parties to nominate presidential candidates 

who advocate policies designed to win 
the votes of vote conscious ethnic, religi- 
ous and economic groups in metropolitan 
centers, where these minorities hold the 


balance of power in populous states with 
large blocks of electoral votes. . . . Such 
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blocks can hold the balance of power . . . 
to the point of determining presidential 
decisions for 175 million people in 48 
states,* 

Another line of opposition to the 
present system comes from an opposite 
source. The advocates of a more direct 
democracy point out that the present 
system is quite capable of electing a 
minority president, as it has in fact done 
three times. Furthermore, because of 
the disproportion in population among 
the states, the average voter in Nevada 
casts a ballot worth, in terms of elec- 
toral votes, 924 times that of a New 
York vote. In 1944, one electoral vote 
of South Carolina represented 11,893 
popular votes. The 24 largest states 
in the Union have 83.4 per cent of the 
population and are represented by 48 
senators; the 24 smallest states have 
17.6 per cent of the people but also 
elect 48 senators. In the 1952 elections, 
the 8 largest states cast as many ballots 
as the 40 others, but they only received 
209 electoral votes or less than 40 per 
cent of the total.” 

With these defects in mind, the Sen- 
ate proposed three general types of 
change for the electoral system. The 
first proposal was that of the congres- 
sional district or district unit system, 
a proposal also introduced in previous 
sessions. Senator Mundt and Represen- 
tative Frank Coudert of New York are 
the major proponents of this system 
which essentially seeks to give more 
power and significance to local con- 
gressional districts. The Mundt-Coud- 
ert proposal would make each congres- 
sional district represent one electoral 
vote on a winner-take-all basis, while 
it would grant to each state two at- 


1 Congressional Record, 84th Congress, 2nd 
Session, p. 4754. 
2 Ibid., pp. 4937-78. 
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large votes for the candidate receiving 
the plurality of the state’s popular 
votes. 


This proposition was subjected to a 
series of very forceful attacks by Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas of Illinois and others. 
The first thing to note is that this sys- 
tem does not abolish the winner-take- 
all basis; it merely changes it from the 
state to the district level. Secondly, the 
rural states are already quite obviously 
over-represented in Congress. The dif- 
ference in size between congressional 
districts in many instances is sometimes 
ridiculous, reaching a 9-1 ratio in some 
states. Moreover, the Supreme Court in 
the famous case, Colegrove v. Green, 
has ruled that the states themselves are 
responsible for redistricting; it is a po- 
litical problem, not a legal one. The 
possibility of a minority president un- 
der this system is greatly increased, 
therefore, because the 266 smallest dis- 
tricts stand nowhere near the size of the 
266 largest districts. 


The maior objection to this amend- 
ment, then, is simply the problem of 
gerrymandering. Since the boundaries 
of congressional districts are designated 
by state legislatures which themselves 
are hopelessly unrepresentative in most 
states in favor of rural counties (in 
California, Los Angeles county has one 
state senator for 4,151,637 people 
whereas Inyo and Mono counties have 
one for 13,773 people), there would be 
a constant struggle in the state as- 
semblies to gerrymander districts in fa- 
vor of this or that party. That the seats 
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are already gerrymandered to a consider- 
able extent can be seen from the resu!ts 
of the 1954 congressional elections in 
which outside the South the Republi- 
cans received 19,785,410 popular votes 
to the Democrats’ 19,839,790, but in 
Congress the Republicans garnered 199 
seats to the Democrats’ 141. Needless 
to say, such a situation could only 
cause confusion and dissension in the 
presidential sphere.° 

As an amendment to this bill, Sena- 
tor Price Daniel of Texas with consid- 
erable support from his colleague pro- 
posed that the Mundt-Coudert system 
be augmented by the old and popular 
Lodge-Gossett formula which passed the 
Senate in 1950 and has been introduced 
several times since by Senator George 
Smathers of Florida and others. The 
Lodge-Gossett formula would divide a 
state’s electoral votes proportionally 
among the candidates according to the 
percentage of popular votes each re- 
ceived. The idea behind this system is 
again to challenge big-state control by 
making each popular vote register in 
the electoral college. The proposal has 
many defects, the major one being the 
impetus such a system would give to a 
class, multi-party system. The amend- 
ment requires Congress to choose the 
president whenever a candidate receives 
less than a 40 per cent majority. This 
provision would certainly make it 
profitable for strong third and fourth 
parties to arise and force the election 
into Congress, where they could more 
easily make their influence felt. This 
would be little more than the coalition 
form of government as seen in Europe. 

The Daniel amendment sought to 
combine the support given to these two 
proposals. It would have granted to the 
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states the choice of the two systems. The 
amendment was finally defeated on 
March 28 by a vote of 48-37. Even 
though the senators gave this confusing 
bill such support, it is very fortunate 
that it was defeated, for it would in- 
corporate the bad features of both sys- 
tems. As Senator Clifford Case of New 
Jersey rightly argued: 

I believe that any system for the elec- 
tion of the President should be uniform 
throughout the country. The compro- 
mise amendment would introduce an ele- 
ment of uncertainty into our presidential 
elections through the possible assistance 
of two different methods of apportioning 
electoral votes within the States. The 
fact that certain States adopted either one 
system or the other could be decisive in 
a close election.* 

The bill would have increased greatly 
the power of the South and single party 
states in the election of a president. 
Perhaps the bit of humorous banter be- 
tween Senator Russell Long of Louisiana 
and Senator Douglas is the sagest judg- 
ment that can be given: 

Mr. Douglas: I think the sponsors of 
the method are to be congratulated in 
offering positively the worst proposal 
which could be devised. 

Mr. Long: Having seen the kind of pro- 
posal which has come from the compro- 
mise group . . . I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois would agree with me that 
rather than the proposal which is now 
before the Senate (the Daniel amend- 
ment), it would be preferable to let the 
candidates draw straws. 

Mr. Douglas: I think the result might 
be approximately as good... .° 


The final major proposal was that of 
Senators William Langer of North Da- 
kota and Herbert Lehman of New 
York, who both advocated slightly dif- 
ferent forms of direct popular election. 


* Tbid., 4937. 
® Tbid., 4939. 





Senator Langer, whose amendment was 
defeated 69-13, would have had a 
simple nation-wide direct primary elec- 
tion for the candidates and a direct 
presidential election. Senator Lehman’s 
proposal, also defeated 66-17, bypassed 
the touchy primary problem and pro- 
posed a simple direct election of the 
president. However, in spite of these 
two defeats, several important senators 
—Long, Langer, Douglas, Clifford Case, 
Morse, Humphrey, Pastore, Ives—indi- 
cated their support of this type of elec- 
tion during the debates. 

The argument for this system is quite 
simple. Direct democracy is the only 
true democracy. Direct democracy 
means direct popular election. Anything 
else is good only in so far as it approxi- 
mates direct democracy. “*. .. After one 
studies all the proposals for the election 
of a President and goes over all possi- 
bilities contained in them,” Senator 
Long observed, 

about the only conclusion which makes 
any sense is that there ought to be direct 
popular election of the President; and 
whichever candidate receives a single vote 
more than another candidate should prob- 
ably be elected.° 

A recent Gallup poll showed a 2-1 
popular preference for a change of the 
present system." Perhaps Senator Pastore 
of Rhode Island struck the popular feel- 
ing best when he asked Senator Daniel 
somewhat rhetorically, “Is it not a 
shame that the man who gets the most 
votes might lose the election? Is not 
that just awful, I ask the Senator from 
Texas?”* “Direct election of a Presi- 
dent,” remarked Senator Lehman, “‘is 
the only democratic way to elect a 
President, in my opinion. I am very 


® Loc. cit. 
7 Ibid., A 2614. 
* Ibid., 5032. 
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confident we shall come to it in good 
time.”” 

In the United States, we have 
thought it better that our parties ap- 
peal less to classes of people as such 
than to individual citizens living in 
their own towns and cities. The class 
system tends to divide men according 
to their social, religious, economic and 
ethnic affiliations: the federal system, on 
the contrary, tends to unite citizens 
according to their common interest. 
Secondly, largely as a consequence of 
this non-class orientation, ours is a 
two-party, not a multi-party, class sys- 
tem. This means in practice that each 
party must appeal to the people of the 
nation as a whole, not to any single 
segment of it. 

Furthermore, the electoral college it- 
self—and this is its greatest contribu- 
tion—because of its provision that a 
majority of electors are necessary to 
elect, has prevented a multi-party sys- 
tem for the most part. On the positive 
side, it forces parties to look to all vot- 
ers regardless of class, social, religious 
or economic origin. ‘Thereby it forces 
these same groups to become part of the 
party system by compromising their 
particular interests for the common 
good of the party. Such a factor causes 
all major compromises to be made 
openly before the election takes place 
and within the party itself instead of 
after the elections in the legislature, as 
happens in many European systems. 

The direct election method, conse- 
quently, is fraught with dangers since 
it makes a minority or coalition presi- 
dent a practical certainty. Senator Lan- 
ger himself admitted this when he 
granted, “It would be possible for three 
men to run, but the one who got the 


® Ibid., 5028. 
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highest vote (not a majority) would be 
elected President.’”"® This possibility 
would make it extremely easy for the 
United States to pass from a federal, 
two-party system into a class, multiple- 
party form of government. Both the 
direct election method and the Lodge- 
Gossett formula by making class votes 
(labor, religious, farm, financial, for 
example) definite sources of permanent 
power would make it very profitable 
for these classes to abandon the present 
system and “go-it-alone,” rather than 
within’ the parties. We could as a na- 
tion make no more fatal mistake than 
this. 

Senator Douglas also pointed out two 
other important factors: 1. The presi- 
dential office is the only one that does 
not over-represent the rural areas. This 
has the commendable effect of counter- 
balancing this maladjustment. 2. Since 


the electoral college system can and 
does produce a great majority of elec- 
toral votes even in a relatively close 
election, it tends to produce strong 
presidents. 


All of these considerations leave us 
with the quite apparent fact that no 
proposed system is better than the pres- 
ent one. We are so accustomed to a 
rather superficial judgment in this mat- 
ter and to seeing the irregularities of 
the electoral college system that we fail 
to appreciate the overall importance and 
worth that it embodies. The fact re- 
mains that the dangers of the present 
system are far less than the dangers of 
any other proposal yet devised. Also it 
is wise to note that many of the sources 
from which the desire for changing the 
system originates are those anti-Negro, 


'Ibid., 5030. 
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anti-labor, anti-internationalist elements 
which resent the progressive and hu- 
mane attitudes that the two-party, 
electoral college combination forces on 
the parties. Yet this same system pre- 
vents these same elements from separat- 
ing totally from the main current of 
American life, something that would 
not be good either. On the other hand, 
the direct method makes the class sys- 
tem too predominant, an equally dan- 
gerous tendency. 

We should not, in the final analysis, 
seek to bring about social reform or to 
prevent it by electoral reform. They 
are not the same thing. To confuse the 
two would be a serious and dangerous 
error. But this is not to condone the 
defects of the present system. What we 
should remember in this matter is that 
the present system has defects, the sys- 
tem itself is not deficient. The kind of 
electoral reforms we need does not re- 
quire a new amendment. Congress can 
regulate the “times, manners and 
places” of the election; while, as Sena- 
tor Douglas pointed out, the Fourteenth 
Amendment essentially gives all the 
power and authority needed to cure the 
major defects. If we are not willing to 
use these weapons already in existence, 
it is folly to hope that the elements now 
causing the trouble will not be just as 
dangerous under some other method, 
especially under those proposed. The 
electoral college has served us well in 
many ways perhaps not expected by its 
originators. It does not, therefore, 
seem prudent to abolish it or to change 
its basis to any other of the proposed 
systems, since they cannot guarantee 
nearly so well the retention of the fed- 
eral, two-party system that the elec- 
toral college has made possible. 





Bargaining with the State 


Roy LECHTRECK 


A most important but too often over- 
looked problem facing the economist, 
political scientist and moralist today is 
the relation of the public to the gov- 
ernment employee. The government 
employee is placed in a difficult position. 
He has obligations to the public which 
he serves, and obligations to himself 
and to his family, but his interests and 
those of his family are not always those 
of the public at large. The law of a 
locality attempts to look after both the 
interests of the public and the interests 
of the individual and his family. The 
traditional difficulties encountered in 
work relations are magnified when the 
individual is a government employee. 

What is the current legal situation 
as it exists for local and state govern- 
ment employees? How do they stand 
both as individuals and as union mem- 
bers in their dealings with their em- 
ployer, the local or state government? 

It is still held in many jurisdictions 
that the government worker has no 
right to join a union, no matter what 
the nature of that union. The two 
grounds for this contention are that 
unionism is opposed to good adminis- 
tration, which we will not consider 
here, and that unionism is incompatible 
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with the special nature of government.’ 
The report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Labor Relations 
of Government Employees, however, 
released on June 27, 1955, says that 
“public employees have an inherent and 
justifiable right to organize among 
themselves to serve their own best in- 
terests and welfare. . . .” Further, it 
maintains that “the special legal status 
claimed for the government as an em- 
ployer which places government em- 
ployees in a less advantageous position 
than private employees in the area of 
management-labor relations is an ap- 
parent anachronism.” 

It may be objected that the phrase 
“to serve their own best interests and 
welfare” is a little one-sided. The point, 
however, is that the government worker 
has a right to unionize, and this right is 
recognized by the bar, with the possible 
exception of policemen’s unions. But 
the theoretical right to unionize has not 
as yet been adopted as a constitutional 
and statutory right in all of our states. 


1 The widespread prevalence of this view may 
be seen by a perusal of the convention 
proceedings and journal of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees Union, the largest union 
of state and local government employees. 
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And the legal right to unionize is not 
a blanket endorsement of all unions, 
just as the legal right of free speech is 
not a blanket endorsement of all 
speeches. 

The “special legal status” which is 
claimed by the government in its deal- 
ings with its employees is the claim of 
sovereignty. This is the claim that in 
temporal affairs the state is supreme, 
with no organization able to interfere 
with its carrying out its duties. Those 
who deny the right of government 
unions to exist or to exist with limited 
powers hold that the union is by its 
very nature hostile to good government. 
They see it as an organization that may 
interfere with the proper execution of 
the laws. It is not what the union 
stands for at any one time, but what it 
may become. The fact that the union 
constitution forbids strikes means noth- 
ing in the light of the fact that the 
constitution may be changed; and then, 
too late, the government is faced with 
what these people consider to be an in- 
tolerable situation.” 

The view that is generally accepted 
today concerning the 
unions of government employees was 
that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1937 
he wrote to the effect that: 


existence of 


The desire of government employees for 
fair and adequate pay, reasonable hours 
of work, safe and suitable working con- 
ditions, development of opportunities for 
advancement, facilities for fair and impar- 
tial consideration and review of grievances, 
and other objectives of a proper employee 
relations policy, is basically no different 
from that of employees in private industry. 
Organization on their part to present their 
views on such matters is both natural and 


* A good explanation of this concept of sov- 
ereignty applied to government employee 
unions is to be found in Sterling D. Spero’s 
Government as Employer (Remsen Press, 
New York, 1948), Chapter I. 
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logical, but meticulous attention should 
be paid to the special relationships and 
obligations of public service. .. . 


Particularly I want to emphasize my 
conviction that militant tactics have no 
place in the functions of any organization 
of government employees . . . . Since their 
own services have to do with the function- 
ing of the government, a strike of public 
employees manifests nothing on their part 
less than an attempt to prevent or ob- 
struct the operations of government until 
their demands are satisfied. Such action 
looking toward the paralysis of govern- 
ment by those who have sworn to support 
it is unthinkable and intolerable.* 

This view does not go to either ex- 
treme. It does not condemn all govern- 
ment employee unions, nor does it give 
this type of union all the privileges that 
are exercised by other unions. The con- 
ditions of employment of ditch-diggers, 
street-car conductors, clerks and others 
differ greatly depending upon 
whether or not they work for the gov- 
ernment. In a few cases, a distinction 
is made between proprietary and non- 
proprietary functions of the govern- 
ment, and where.this occurs in the field 
of employee relations, a more lenient 
view is taken toward the employee con- 
nected with such a proprietary func- 
tion. 

Examples of the ordinary functions 
of the government would be fire pro- 
tection, road construction and mainte- 
nance, the operation of penal, eleemo- 
synary and other institutions. Examples 


will 


of proprietary functions of a govern- 
ment would be the operation of such 
public utilities as electric power facili- 
ties, street railway systems, water sup- 
ply systems and the like. Historically, 
these latter functions were (and in 
many cases still are) functions of pri- 


® Ibid., pp. 1-2. Letter to Mr. Luther Stew- 
ard, August 16, 1937. 
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vate business. The distinction hinges on 
whether or not the function has been 
somewhere or sometime operated effec- 
tively and efficiently for profit. 


Acting under the concept that there 
is such a distinction, the state of Wash- 
ington in 1935 passed a law stating 
“that any city of the first class owning 
or operating a public utility, shall have 
power to deal with and enter into con- 
tracts for periods not exceeding one year 
with its employees in such utilities, 
through the accredited representatives 
of such employees or any labor or- 
ganization representing such employees 
concerning wages, hours, and conditions 
of work.’* Detroit in its city charter 
grants the right of arbitration to the 
employees of its municipally-owned 
street railway. Ohio statute empowers 
municipalities which take over any pub- 
lic utility (or have done so in the past) 
from private industry to enter into col- 
lective bargaining agreements on the 
same or similar terms if such was the 
practice of the predecessor firm.” In 
one rather unique case, employees per- 
forming proprietary governmental 
functions were even given the right to 
strike against the government.° 


In the non-proprietary functions of 
government, or in those jurisdictions 
where such a distinction is not recog- 
nized, the law is less cognizant of the 
employee’s theoretical rights. Not only 
is there a greater fear that the authority 
of the state might be endangered by 
militant union activity, but there is also 
the opinion that clerks who take unem- 
ployment compensation claims, for ex- 
ample, should not belong to national 


* Washington Laws, Chapter 37, 1935. 

® Ohio revised code, 717.03. 

® Local 266 IBEW v. Salt River District, 
78 Ariz. 30 (1954). 
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unions or federations which oppose the 
present compensation laws of the state 
for which they work. 


The opinion of innumerable court de- 
cisions has been that the public em- 
ployee as an individual has constitution- 
al rights just as any other citizen, but 
that these constitutional rights do not 
extend to his retention as a public em- 
ployee. The Holmesian dictum that 
there exists “no constitutional right to 
be a public employee” has been in- 
terpreted to mean that there is no con- 
stitutional right to be both a govern- 
ment employee and a member of a 
union at the same time.’ Government 
employment is held to be a privilege, 
not a right, and the government may set 
any conditions it sees fit.” The actual 
conditions that are laid down depend 
upon the discretion of the proper gov- 
ernment officials, with the state courts 
determining in most instances whether 
or not the conditions that have been 
set down are flagrant violations of what 
is reasonable and therefore illegal. 


The proponents of this view (that 
government employment is a privilege 
no matter what type of work is per- 
formed) hold that private employment 
is basically a contract for economic 
benefit to both the employer and the 
employee, while public employment is 
based on public service. And the pub- 
lic service demands standards different 
and much higher, than those prevalent 
in private industry. Unionism, it is felt, 
™ Tilustrative of those cases in which such 

an attitude is to be found are: McAuliffe 

v. Mayor of New Bedford, 115 Mass. 216 

(1892); Perez v. Bd. of Police Com’rs of 

Los Angeles, 78 Calif. App. 2d 638 (1947); 

and Adler v. Bd. of Education, 342 US 

485 (1952). 
® See Arch Dotson, “The Emerging Doctrine 

of Privilege in Public Employment,” Pub- 

lic Administration Review, 15:77-88, Spring, 

1955. 
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would interfere with the maintenance 
of such standards. 

A third important factor in determin- 
ing the status of the government em- 
ployee besides the two mentioned above 
—the distinction between proprietary 
and ordinary government functions, 
and the concept that government em- 
ployment is a privilege—-is the interpre- 
tation of basic laws. Unless there is an 
express provision in the state constitu- 
tion or city charter regarding the rights 
of public employees, and there very 
seldom is, the courts will be called upon 
to define those rights. (It might be 
noted here that the state laws guaran- 
teeing state employees the right to join 
unions does not apply to federal gov- 
ernment employees. ) 


Although the federal Supreme Court 
makes use of the theory of implied 
powers and a liberal interpretation of 
the federal constitution, many state 
judiciaries are opposed to a liberal in- 
terpretation of state constitutions and 
city charters. Most state constitutions 
and city charters were written at a time 
when unions of government employees 
were frowned upon, and hence a strict 
interpretation of these basic laws would 
run counter to the best interests of the 
public employee. The executive branch 
of the government will then be deemed 
to have only limited powers in dealing 
with its employees. When the basic laws 
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are not clear, and when no court de- 
cisions have been handed down on the 
rights of government employees, the 
officials often have recourse to political- 
ly-chosen attorney generals and city 
counselors. There is a slight tendency 
among these latter, it must be admitted, 
to give other government officials the 
legal opinion that those officials would 
like to have. When management itself 
tends to be anti-employee, this would 
amount to an official approval of un- 
wise policies. 

With these considerations in mind, 
let us look at what the government em- 
ployee is permitted to do in his own be- 
half. The range of the restrictions on 
him runs from the prohibition of ac- 
tivities that “will interfere with the 
full, faithful, and proper performance 
of the duties of employment” to the 
simple prohibition of strikes, under 
penalties of a prison term or discharge. 


The restrictions against union activi- 
ties are to be found most frequently in 
police departments. Yet it is interest- 
ing to note that the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees had at the end of 1955 sixty 
locals comprised sclely of policemen. 
These were located in Augusta (Ga.), 
East St. Louis, Denver, Omaha, Port- 
land (Ore.), Seattle, St. Paul and Madi- 
son (Wis.) among other cities." 


But many municipalities have restric- 
tions against any union activity what- 
soever, even going so far at times as to 
bar unions of a purely local nature that 
are nothing more than benevolent so- 
cieties. Other municipalities bar only 


® 1956 Municipal Year Book (International 
City Managers Association, Chicago, 1956), 
p. 149. At the end of 1954, 66 cities had 
locals of policemen affiliated with the 
AFSCME. 
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unions affiliated with a national union 
or federation, making exceptions fre- 
quently for the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters which has built 
up a good reputation in government 
circles. 

Because of the great number of in- 
tangibles involved, it is difficult to say 
just which cities are hostile to govern- 
ment employee unions. However, if 
the city has a population of over 50,- 
000, it is safe to say that it is hostile 
to employee unions if it does not have 
any affliated with a national union or 
federation other than the IAFF. 


At the end of 1955, six cities of over 
$0,000 had no unions whatsoever—Dal- 
las, Knoxville, Greenville (S$.C.), Or- 
lando, St. Petersburg, Winston-Salem 
(N.C.) and Montgomery (Ala.). Six 
other cities had only local unions— 
Compton, Inglewood and San Mateo 
(Cal.), Hampton and Alexandria (Va.) 
and Ogden (Utah). There were 54 
cities which had either a union of the 
IAFF only or a union of the IAFF and 
one or more non-afhliated local unions. 
Only 3 of these 54 had a population of 
over 250,000 — Houston, Oakland 
(Cal.) and Rochester (N.Y.). By states, 
California had 11 cities in this cate- 
gory; Texas, 8; Pennsylvania, 7; Illi- 
nois, 5; New Jersey and Indiana, each, 
4; New York, 3; and the southern states 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and 
Florida, a total of 14.*° 


The small minority of city officials 
represented by the above statistics feels 
that such hostility to government em- 
ployee unions is demanded by the spe- 
cial nature of government. The union 
official, on the other hand, feels that 


Ibid, p. 149ff. 
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since the merit system has been accepted 
in principle as being compatible with 
this special nature of government, there 
should be no objection to the union 
supplementing the civil service pro- 
cedures. He holds that both unionism 
and civil service have as their primary 
goals the interest of the worker and 
the interest of the service. 


If the union has been recognized 
either as a formal or an informal spokes- 
man for its members, the question then 
arises as to its ability to speak for them 
and as to its ability to enter into agree- 
ments with the government concerning 
the working conditions and pay of the 
employees. The argument over the ex- 
istence of employee unions is being 
settled in favor of the unions. The de- 
bate over the use of the strike by em- 
ployees has already been settled in favor 
of government. But the right of the 
union to represent the employee in em- 
ployee-employer negotiations is still 
very much to be defined and circum- 
scribed. 


It has been argued that there can be 
no collective bargaining between gov- 
ernment and government employees, 
due to the inability of the employees to 
strike to enforce their demands. This 
is somewhat naive. It is true that col- 
lective bargaining in the public service 
cannot take the form of collective 
bargaining in private industry. In 
union-management negotiations in pri- 
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vate industry the alternatives that are 
open to the employees are the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, a change in the 
working conditions and pay, individual 
cessation of employment and a strike, 
with the strength of the union playing 
a decisive role in the outcome. In the 
case of union-management negotiations 
in public service, the alternatives will 
be the same except for the elimination 
of the strike as a weapon. In govern- 
ment, the large turnover of dissatisfied 
personnel does actually act as a deter- 
rent to unilateral negotiations on the 
part of the government, and as an in- 
ducement for government to enter into 
collective bargaining talks. 

It has already been noted that collec- 
tive bargaining has been permitted in 
certain cities in Washington and Ohio, 
and in certain cases in Detroit. For sev- 
eral years, it has existed also between 
the Board of Transportation of New 
York and Local 100 of the CIO Trans- 
port Workers, covering such things as 
wages, hours, seniority, check-off of 
union dues, etc.” In two states com- 
pulsory arbitration is also made a part 
of such agreements by state statute. In 
Minnesota, compulsory arbitration is to 
be had at the request of either party. 
In Nebraska, compulsory arbitration is 
required of all disputes and it is per- 
formed by a Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions."” As Spero points out, collective 
bargaining has been effective when it 
has been tried, especially in those areas 
where there is no merit system or only 
a poor one.” 
1Seasongood and Barrow, “Unionization of 

Public Employees,” University of Cincinnati 


Law Review, 21 (November, 1952) p. 355. 
12TJnion Activity in Public Employment,” 
Columbia Law Review, 55 (March, 1955) 
pp. 363-5. 
18Spero, op. cit., p. 217. See also Herbert 
Harris, “Collective Bargaining in Govern- 
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Other states hold that collective bar- 
gaining is unlawful, either because it is 
an illegal delegation of authority (Los 
Angeles v. Los Angeles Bldg. and Con- 
str. Trades Council, 210 P2d 305, 
1949) or because the authority to set 
working conditions resides in the state 
legislature or some other state agency 
(Nutter v. Santa Monica, 168 P2d 741, 
1946 and Springfield v. Clouse, 356 Mo. 
1239, 1947). 

Quite apart from the legal difficulties 
are the procedural difficulties encount- 
ered by the unions. In private business, 
the hand that deals with the unions can 
usually dip itself into the company 
treasury to make good its commitments. 
This is sometimes the case in govern- 
ment also, but not very often. The 
civil service commissions, personnel di- 
rectors, or the administrative heads of 
departments can set pay scales and 
working conditions without the ap- 
proval of the appropriate legislative 
body only in a few cases. The legisla- 
ture will usually reserve to itself the 
right to determine how much money 
will be spent in any agency and how 
this money is to be spent. The demo- 
cratic principle that all basic policy 
should be made by the legislature is 
considered too valuable a principle to 
be discarded. But this principle does 
cause some trouble. 

An example from the state of Mis- 
souri might illustrate the woes of union 
officials dealing with governments on 
personnel matters. According to state 
statute, the pay, working conditions 
and terms for state employees under the 
merit system are set by the three-man 
personnel advisory board. This board 
is supposed to determine pay scales ac- 


ment Service,” Labor and Nation, Febru- 
ary, 1946, pp. 46-8. 
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cording to the financial and fiscal poli- 
cies of the state. 

In practice, however, these consider- 
ations operate against each other. The 
legislative organ of the government is 
legally bound to appropriate enough 
money to pay the prevailing scale of 
wages to its employees. But there is no 
way to legally punish if it fails to do 
so. The financial and fiscal policies of 
the state are quite often incompatible 
with the payment of the prevailing 
wage to public employees. A budget- 
wise legislature often simply will not 
appropriate funds sufficient for the gov- 
ernment payroll under those conditions. 

The personnel advisory board is then 
faced with a dilemma. Either it can 
raise the salaries of the employees by 
cutting the work force or it will keep 
the same salaries and work force. The 
status quo usually wins out and the sal- 
aries and the work force remain the 
same. When the union representatives 
want higher wages they are told by the 
board to go to the legislature. The 
legislature in turn tells them to go to 
the board, since only the board can set 
the salaries. If the union representatives 
ask for layoffs so that the rest of the 
employees could draw higher pay, they 
would not only be sacrificing their own 
strength, but they would only increase 
the work load of -the rest of the em- 
ployees. 

A somewhat different way of han- 
dling this is typified by the personnel 
administration procedure in Saint Louis. 
There the civil service commission’s de- 
cisions as to the pay and working con- 
ditions of civil service employees can 
only be accepted in full or rejected in 
full by the city council. 

When the various governments em- 
ployed only a small percentage of the 
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labor force there was only a minimum 
of controversy over the status of the 
government worker. The perfect ex- 
ample of the government employee is 
no longer the selfless soul willing to de- 
vote his time and effort to his fellow 
man, but the trained employee who does 
not consider his job much different 
from any other. Yet if he has a legiti- 
mate complaint about his working con- 
ditions, he has great difficulty in pre- 
senting his side to the public. His 
cause cannot usually be dramatized by 
a strike, and he is forbidden to engage 
in any political activity. 


Lobbying is therefore an absolute 
necessity. The constitution of the 
AFSCME Union, for instance, has in it 
this clause, “The methods of obtain- 
ing the objects of this federation shall 
be by petititioning, by creating and fos- 
tering sentiment favorable to the pro- 
posed reforms, by cooperating with the 
state and local officials, by promoting 
legislation, and by other lawful means.” 


Obviously, the treatment of the gov- 
ernment employee leaves much to be 


desired. Sometimes he is prohibited 
from joining any union whatsoever; at 
other times, from joining a national 
union. If he is permitted to join a 
union, he is greatly restricted in his 
ability to reach collective agreements 
with the boss. And he cannot strike, 
even in non-essential government ac- 
tivities. The interpretation of the basic 
laws of the area, the concept that gov- 
ernment employment is a privilege, not 
a right, and a possible distinction be- 
tween proprietary and non-proprietary — 
functions of government will be major 
factors in determining the government’s 
position on unionism in goverhment 
service. 
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TRENDS 


Family Income Distribution 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ported that the U.S. family average income 
for 1955 was $5,520 before taxes, with 
some 21,000,000 families earning more than 
$5,000. 

This would indicate that the remainder 
of U. S. families (31,000,000) are receiv- 
ing under $5,000. The following figures 
indicate something of the national shares 
in the income. 





Percentage Si 


Income of Families 1955 income 





Up to $5,000 
$5,000 to 10,000 
$10,000 or more 


55% 
37% 
8% 


$84 billion 
$129 billion 
$75 billion 





If these figures are related to family 
size data, which indicate that the low-in- 
come groups have the larger families still, 
it may well be that nearly 75 per cent of 
our population is living on family income 
below the national average. 

Meantime, cost-of-living 
still slowly rising. 


indexes are 


Housing Still Short 


From testimony by public officials and 
civic leaders given at hearings on hous- 
ing at the past session of Congress, it is 
clear that the housing picture in the United 
States has hardly changed over the past 
few years. 


Witnesses were generally agreed on 
these points. 1. In urban areas (especially 
in the “central cities”) the Negro popula- 
tion was growing more rapidly than the 
white. Minorities are confined to the 
“ghetto” and denied access to the sur- 
rounding suburbs. 2. Displacement of non- 
white families through urban redevelop- 
ment and urban renewal programs has only 
worsened the slum problem in nearby 
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areas, as these families are prevented by 
bias and higher rents from returning to 
the new projects—they are thus forced 
to seek shelter in the overcrowded areas. 
3. Public housing has not accommodated 
three-quarters of the displaced families. 
4. Selection of high-density slum sites for 
redevelopment has cut down the total sup- 
ply of housing. 5. Federal housing pro- 
grams have not yet met the needs of minor- 
ities and have increased segregation. 


Farm and Family Foundation 


A resettlement project planned by Amer- 
ican leaders in rural life came a long step 
nearer to realization this summer, when 
an Italian family was brought to York 
County, South Carolina, as the first unit 
of a farming community to be set up there. 


Natives of Madera, the Ghersinich fam- 
ily will take up their quarters in a mod- 
ern, bright 3-bedroom farm house, in a 
cluster of six recently finished homes and 
will have approximately 100 acres for cul- 
tivation. 

This project is a brainchild of two 
prominent Catholic churchmen, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference and the Very Rev. Maurice V. 
Shean, C.O., provost of the Oratorian 
congregation. Father Shean is also execu- 
tive director of the Catholic Committee 
of the South. It has had important as- 
sistance from Msgr. E. E. Swanstrom, 
executive director of the Catholic Relief 
Services-N.C.W.C. 

Under the expert care of Dr. Paul 
Sacco, formerly associated with St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa, the 2,000 
acres held by the Farm and Family Foun- 
dation, formerly deyoted exclusively to 
the production of cotton and corn, have 
for the first time met bulldozers and 
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counter measures against erosion. Other 
new features which engage the attention 
of the natives are contouring, strip-crop- 
ping, crop and fertilizer experiment, test- 
ing of soils, drilling a deep well and an 
experimental orchard with a great range 
of varieties of peaches, strawberries and 
other fruits. 


Even before the arrival of the first im- 
migrant family, the new farming prac- 
tices inaugurated by Dr. Sacco fascinated 
the natives who stopped to watch. By the 
time of the arrival of the first family a 
number of these practices had been adopted 
by the natives. Contributions—tax de- 
ductible — and requests for information 
will be welcome at The Farm and Family 
Foundation, Box 282, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Revolutionized Grocery 
Industry 


Where a grocery store could be estab- 
lished with some $400 and a good name 
in 1930, today an up-to-date grocery re- 
quires a minimum of $250,000 to open. 


Some new super markets have cost $1 
million. 


Besides the difference in capital, the 
super market needs a building of at least 
10,000 square feet and an adjacent park- 
ing lot. (A New Orleans project now 
under construction will occupy 178,000 
square feet.) It will be stocked with 4,000 
grocery items alone, at a minimum. The 
older store could do business in several 
hundred square feet, with several hun- 
dred items of stock. It did a weekly vol- 
ume of about $400. Chain groceries stores 
increased the volume to as much as $800 
and doubled the area. 


Today the super market operator is re- 
ported as selling between $20,000 to $100,- 
000 a week. The average sales volume 
per market in this country runs around 
$1 million, with exceptional single markets 
taking in $8 to $10 million a year. Each 
week from 5,000 to 50,000 customers walk 
through the checkout stands—as against 
the 200 who used to shop in the 1930 store. 
Thus the annual sales in the super market 
industry have passed the $20 billion mark. 
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The secret of successful operation is 
said to be in huge merchandise displays 
close to the customer, enormous traffic of 
customers and rapid turnover with result- 
ant low prices. Thus the operator will 
make a good profit on his investment if 
the market operates at a net profit of only 
one cent per dollar of sales. His stock 
may include as many as 25,000 non-grocery 
household items and it is the mark-up on 
these items which permits the low prices 
on groceries. 


Employees of super markets are re- 
ported as “highly organizable” by one 
union official and well unionized in the 
larger urban areas. 


Unrest in Guatemala 


Social conditions in Guatemala have 
changed only slightly since the advent of 
President Armas two years ago. Dem- 
onstrations by communists late in June 
led to the proclamation of a state of alarm 
for 30 days, then to a state of siege, with 
13 constitutional rights being suspended 
by the government. The _ responsibility 
for various disturbances was laid to Uni- 
versity students. Guatemalan communist 
elements were reported crossing into the 
country from Mexico in disguise, to or- 
ganize sabotage and provoke agitation. 
Another report has it that the public ad- 
ministration has been infiltrated by com- 
munists, who have been able to create in 
key posts an atmosphere favorable to the 
return of communists to power. Persons 
said to be well informed denied that the 
communists were responsible and laid the 
demonstration to a disintegration of mor- 
ale in the face of a repression. 


The New York Times said of the Gua- 
temalan government, “everybody knows 
what it is against—communism: but no- 
body knows what it is for....” This 
comment agrees substantially with the re- 
marks by the Archbishop of Guatemala, 
who pointed out that the need for profound 
reform still exists. 

It is known reliably that President Ar- 
mas has lately arranged for a commis- 
sion of some 15 social scientists in the 
United States to come to Guatemala for 
a study of social conditions, with a view 
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to reform. Most of the scientists are con- 
nected with the University of North Car- 
olina, and not one is a Catholic. 


Food Safeguards Inadequate? 


Speakers agreed at a commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act that Americans still face 
peril in the food they eat and the drugs 
they consume. 

When the speakers include representa- 
tives of government agencies, industry and 
organized labor, their indictment of the 
law’s glaring weaknesses becomes note- 
worthy. 

The staff and the facilities needed for 
efficient operation of the Act have been 
slipping for the past 16 years, admitted 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Marion D. Folsom (the Consumer’s 
Union said that of late funds have been 
“cripplingly inadequate” and that inspec- 
tion forces have been cut 15 per cent since 
1951). 

The Secretary said that 150 of about 
500 chemicals now being added to proc- 
essed foods have not been adequately 
tested for safety. 

More realistic enforcement was the com- 
monest recommendation. 


Long Term Contracts 
Increasing 


Duration of union contracts signed with 
employers has been steadily stretching to 
longer periods, according to a survey by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 


In 1948 of 313 contracts surveyed, the 


one-year duration term comprised 75.4 
per cent, as against 53.6 per cent of 306 
contracts in 1950 and 44 per cent of 923 
contracts made in early 1956. 


Contracts covering more than two years 
have also gone up correspondingly. In 
1948 they numbered only .3 per cent in 
the survey, in 1950 they had climbed to 
4.6 per cent and in early 1956 had reached 
23.8 per cent. 

The unions which have negotiated the 
great bulk of these longer-term contracts 
are the United Auto Workers (82), the 
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Machinists (17), the Electrical Workers 
(IBEW-6; IUE-11; UE Ind.-6) and the 
Teamsters (7). The Communications 
Workers had none in their 15 contracts. 


W anted—“‘Point Four” 
Expansion 


Far from dropping or slashing its for- 
eign aid projects, this country needs to 
“expand its program of public investment 
in the underdeveloped countries” and 
stimulate private investment there. 


So thinks the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, according to its latest. study 
of national policy. 

The urgency of such expansion is 
heightened by the new Soviet tactic of 
offering financial and technical aid (in its 
own version of “Point Four’) but the 
expansion should be planned “regardless 
of what the Russians do.” 


Revolutionary transformation of such 
areas now underway can seriously affect 
the security and well-being of the United 
States and western civilization, says the 
report. “More active participation in de- 
veloping underdeveloped countries is need- 
ed not only to protect our vital, immediate 
interests. It is needed also to help the 
under-developed countries build up the 
kinds of societies with which the West 
can live in cooperation and peace in the 
long run.” 


Odd Ends... 


@In the past five years Americans have 
given $2.6 billion for new churches and 
other related structures—to raise the total 
value of all church property to an esti- 
mated $7.8 billion. 


@ One of every six people in this coun- 
try now works fewer than forty hours a 
week, according to a recent survey by the 
Department of Labor; of office-workers, 
45 per cent are on the less-than-forty- 
hours schedule. 


@ The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
by a vote of 156-27 out of 257 presbyteries, 
has approved the ordination of women to 
the ministry. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF BUREAUCRACY.— 
By Peter M. Blau. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1955, xi, 269 pp. $5.00. 
Because of the importance of large-scale 

formalized organization for our society, 
social scientists have exhibited an increas- 
ing concern with the nature of bureau- 
cratic organization and with its effects up- 
on the behavior of the individuals who staff 
such organizations. The classic picture of 
bureaucracy, developed by social scientists, 
is of a rigid hierarchical organization 
which tends.to mold the individuals within 
it into a passive, rule-bound tool. 


The author questions this picture’s ac- 
curacy in terms of both the nature of its 
structure and its effect upon the individual. 
He attempts to answer his question by ex- 
amining the behavior of persons working 


in two government bureaucracies. Through 
intensive interviews, sharp observation and 
specific questioning, he has gathered data 
on such behavior and organized them into 


a comprehensible picture. While he uses 
sociological concepts and terminology to 
explain and report his findings, this will 
not bar any reader from gaining an un- 
derstanding of bureaucrats’ behavior. To 
his basic material he has added some 
shrewd observations and interpretations 
which carry the implications of his data 
beyond the particular agencies studied. 


On the basis of his analysis of bureau- 
cratic behavior, the author concludes that 
the behavior of even minor officials is not 
the stereotyped activity so frequently pic- 
tured. From his description emerges a 
picture of rational human beings constant- 
ly adapting their behavior to work ob- 
jectives as they understand them. From 
this adaptation emerges group patterns of 
behavior which enable them to do their 
work within the rules and, at times, despite 
the rules. Further, through such modifica- 
tion of behavior, an informal structure is 
created which in turn exerts an influence 
upon the formal structure of the organiza- 
tion itself. 
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More important, the study contributes 
further insights into the nature of the bu- 
reaucratic structure itself. He found that 
internal as well as external forces made 
change a recurrent phenomenon in the two 
organizations studied, and their efficient 
operation depended on such reorganization. 
Constantly emerging organizational needs 
gave rise to new practices which, in turn, 
created their own needs and effects. Such 
change, and the willingness to change, is 
at a maximum under certain conditions. 
He advances five conditions—employment 
security, professional orientation toward 
work, existing cohesive work groups, an 
absence of conflict between top manage- 
ment and the workers and experiencing 
organizational needs as _ disturbing— 
which make the adjustment of the organi- 
zation to new conditions most probable and 
successful. He suggests that, far from be- 
ing absolutely necessary in a bureaucratic 
organization, a strict, rigid hierarchical 
status arrangement can be kept at a mini- 
mum. In fact, egalitarian status arrange- 
ments may facilitate the efficient operation 
of the agency. 


While such is the main theme, there are 
many important interpretations and sug- 
gestions in these pages. For example, the 
author implies that the rational adaptation 
of means to ends is more characteristic of 
government bureaucracies than of indus- 
trial organizations. This is true, he sug- 
gests, because of the greater job security 
in government agencies. This conception 
is exactly the opposite of the one most fre- 
quently presented. Such suggestions de- 
serve further study. 

We can conclude that while this study 
does not represent a final picture of bu- 
reaucratic behavior, it is one of the best 
recent attempts to describe and understand 
such behavior, On the other hand, the 
strength of the work lies to a great ex- 
tent in interpretations made by the author 
which are also its greatest weakness. One 
wonders whether another researcher would 
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derive the same interpretations from a simi- 
lar set of data. This, however, is a criti- 
cism which can only be answered by fur- 
ther research. 

In brief, the book might profitably be 
used as supplementary material in a wide 
variety of social science courses. 

Joun E. HucGuHes 
University of Notre Dame 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
—By Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. 
Metzger. Columbia, New York, 1955, 
xvi, 527 pp. $5.50. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME.— 
By Robert M. MaclIver. Columbia, New 
York, 1955, xiv, 329 pp. $4. 

These two volumes are the fruit of the 
American Academic Freedom Project, 
made possible by a private grant to Co- 
lumbia University. 

In the historical volume, Hofstadter’s 
and Metzger’s parts are plainly distinct 
sections, hence there are really three 
studies. Of the three, Hofstadter’s seems 
the best. He has treated his subject as a 
topic in intellectual history and has made 
a serious effort to understand the intel- 
lectual life of the medieval university. 
There is, perhaps, an unnecessarily de- 
tailed treatment of medieval scholarship, 
but this is done deliberately, to avoid con- 
veying the idea that the history of aca- 
demic freedom is the history of cases of 
oppression. This reviewer does not think 
that Mr. Metzger was able to be as em- 
pathetic vis-d-vis the Protestant funda- 
mentalist as Mr. Hofstadter was when re- 
garding the medieval or Renaissance 
Christian theologian. 


The second volume, by Professor Mac- 
Iver, is a useful narrative of cases of at- 
tacks on the dignity of scholarship and 
scholars but it is very hard to find com- 
mon ground on which to stand beside one 
who casually refers to “the intellectual 
confusion of earlier times, when a super- 
imposed prior ‘truth’ retarded the advance 
of knowledge and thus tended to imprison 
the inquiring mind.” (p. 138) 


The authors have tried to be fair with 
what they call the denominational univer- 
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sity, with special treatment in an ap- 
pendix. But there it is stated that if a 
university is primarily a group of scholars 
associated for learning and for spread of 
learning, “Any theological commitments 

. must . . . constitute a limitation of 


academic freedom.” (p. 287) 


In the historical treatment of academic 
freedom Hofstadter and Metzger have 
made a good case for the existence of a 
causal relationship between academic free- 
dom and academic greatness. In sketching 
the contemporary picture the approach is 
ethical, not historical, and the methods of 
ethics are less familiar to Mr. Maclver 
than are the methods of historical study. 
Specifically, it is not clear what “norm 
of morality” is used. Perhaps some one 
could compose a rational academic ethics 
based on the notion that for an adminis- 
trator to muzzle an honest, inquiring 
scholar is to frustrate the true end of a 
university. And while on this subject of 
suggested fields for further inquiry, let it 
be noted that the workers on the Ameri- 
can Academic Freedom Project have ap- 
parently read everything of significance 
relating to their subject. It is hardly their 
fault if there is no substantial body of use- 
ful literature on academic freedom by 
Catholics, a fact which could naturally in- 
cline them to believe that Catholic scholars 
are indifferent—if not hostile—to academic 
freedom. 


It is almost foolhardy to try to compress 
into a small space the conclusions and 
generalizations of this far-ranging project, 
but the reviewer can not resist offering a 
few which struck him forcibly. 1. New 
fact has not been prosecuted so much as 
new speculation; therefore it is safer to 
theorize on the power of God than on the 
power of man. 2. For generations, in this 
country, the non-teaching governing 
boards were the universities and the pro- 
fessors were mere passive hired hands. 3. 
There was no_ generally recognizable 
academic profession in the United States 
until the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 4. The “warfare of science and 
theology” has been for the most part a 
war between science and Protestant funda- 
mentalism; so long as scientists believed 
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in design in creation, peace prevailed. 5. 
Upon its introduction into the United 
States, the German tradition of academic 
freedom was naturalized by the inclusion 
of the American guarantees of civil and 
political liberty. 6. The academic profes- 
sion, which educates all the other profes- 
sions, has the least control of any profes- 
sion over its own institutions. 

There are many other provocative con- 
cepts documented in this study. Despite 
some matters which will make Christians 
shake their heads, it is a methodologically 
honest piece of work and any professor, 
administrator or governing-board member 
will be well repaid for time spent in read- 
ing these volumes. 

MARSHALL SMELSER 
University of Notre Dame 


THE SANE SOCIETY.—By Erich Fromm. 
Rinehart, New York, 1955, xiii, 370 pp. 
$5.00. 

The well-known author, psychologist as 
well as sociologist, has this time written 


a book that is open to basic criticism from 
a philosophical and a sociological point of 
view. There will be general agreement 
with his main idea about man’s condition 
in present-day society: he has become a 
means to an end, a robot; man has been 
alienated from his nature and therefore 
threatened with insanity. Fromm develops 
his concept of alienation against the back- 
ground of the “human situation:” man 
has “lost his original home, nature,” he 
has now to “emerge fully from his natural 
home, to find a new home—one which he 
creates. . . . The problem of man’s exist- 
ence ... is unique in the whole of nature; 
he has fallen out of nature, as it were, and 
is still in it; he is partly divine, partly 
animal; partly infinite, partly finite.” From 
these conditions of man’s existence do the 
needs of man stem, among them related- 
ness and rootedness. Thus by tracing the 
human needs and man’s fight for them back 
to a basic situation Fromm transcends 
Freud’s and H. S. Sullivan’s positions and 
arrives at what he calls a “humanistic 
psychoanalysis.” There can scarcely be 
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any objection to the idea to choose the 
“human situation” as fundamental criterion 
for mental health, t.e., for man’s success or 
failure in achieving satisfaction of his 
needs. But Fromm, out of fear that mono- 
theism may turn into an idolatry (as, in 
his opinion, it has done), that God may be 
distorted into a “thing,” has fallen into 
greater idolatry of making man into God, 
into a being endowed with “infinite quali- 
ties” who does not depend “on powers 
outside himself ;” man’s transcendence is 
understood as his urge “to transcend the 
role of the creature . . . by becoming a 
‘creator.’ ” 

Fromm has extracted this vague “hu- 
manistic” philosophy from his concern 
with psychology and now tries to apply it 
as a metaphysical basis for a deeper 
rooted psychology; he felt a need for value 
criteria in psychology but then, alas, found 
his metapsychology within psychology; 
his actual philosophical efforts are not un- 
like the hopeless attempt to pull oneself up 
by his own bootstraps. As a result we are 
offered a treatise which, interspersed with 
the finest insights and most brilliant ideas, 


is as a whole highly confused and confus- 
ing. The title alone Sane Society points 
to a very problematic assumption; is it 
permitted to apply concepts and criteria of 
the area of health to a society as a whole? 
The assumption also implies that society 
should and by its very nature can be fully 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the basic 
human needs; the aspect of tragedy as an 
essential ingredient of history has been 
eliminated. In this respect one is entitled 
to call Fromm’s philosophy shallow. 

The effect of his “optimistic” philoso- 
phy on our author is so strong that he, 
the sociologist, almost forgets his socio- 
logical training and offers a “solution” 
which is absolutely utopian; he calls it 
“humanistic communitarianism.” It — is 
astonishing to see that Fromm believes in 
the future of the “communitarian move- 
ment” by referring to two examples: of 
work communities, especially that which a 
certain Marcel Barbu has set up with his 
watch-case factory in Boimondau. It 
should be obvious even for a non-expert in 
economics that such a community around 
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a production center can (if at all) func- 
tion only as long as there is a static 
economy, without changes in production 
methods, distribution and consumer needs. 
This short review, emphasizing the basic 
failures of the treatise, has not done jus- 
tice to the many excellent ideas and the 
penetrating analysis of the present situa- 
tion of society which Fromm presents and 
which should make his book a must for 
social scientists trained in a well-founded 
philosophy. 
RupoteH FE. Morris 
Marquette University 


THE CRISIS IN WORLD POPULATION: 
A Sociological Examination with Special 
Reference to the Underdeveloped Areas. 
—By J. O. Hertzler. University of Ne- 
braska Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1956, 
xiv, 279 pp. $5.00. 

The final chapter of this work contains 
a naive explanation of a proposed organ- 
ization to promote contraception as a social 
movement; the book, in turn, is presumed 
to illustrate the kind of propaganda needed. 
It should be addressed not to students, but 
to the “rank and file.” 

The strategy should be to start by 
building effective minority beliefs and 
actions and then to expand them to ma- 
jority proportions. The essential pro- 
cedure, therefore, would seem to be to 
arouse curiosity and fix attention, to 
bring about a change of values and be- 
liefs and mores, and to aid and induce 
the actual practice of contraception among 
more and more of the common people in 
more and more countries. (p. 261) 

The work, then, is not a treatise, but an 

exhortation; its preface warns that the 

reader should keep population studies as 

“indispensable companion” pieces. 
Hertzler predicts confidently: “Sooner 

or later religious and moral objections 

wither and disappear ;” (p. 249) Catholic, 
called priestly, objections are accordingly 
given a crude statement and played down. 

Contrariwise, reinforcing Neo-Malthusian 

arguments, though often drawn from in- 

congruous contexts and decidedly simplified, 
gather such a tour de force that even 

Hertzler is swept off his feet. Instances 

of illogical inference abound, there ap- 
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pears a gnawing impatience with the “ig- 
norant, careless, and improvident” (p. 253) 
people of the underdeveloped areas, where 
“sexual activity is a continual preoccupa- 
tion,” (p. 252) and glib phrases too often 
supplant the sober judgment we have come 
to expect from Hertzler. While he is def- 
initely not the hero of the piece, however, 
it may succeed in what he intended, in 
“rationalizing” or getting acceptance of 
contraception. Its nesting in a batch of 
comfortable conventionalities, its occasional 
demographic sophistication and its author’s 
prestige give the book potentials for harm. 
Thus the world’s population plight has 
been reduced to grist for the propaganda 
mill; Hertzler seems to ignore the fact 
that generally even the Malthusians do not 
claim a priority for contraception in “solv- 
ing” the problem; while contraception is 
not justified in itself, Hertzler is confident 
that it automatically “contributes to the 
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acquisition and enjoyment of the simple 
‘good things’ of life.” (p. 266) Presumably, 
then, the following is a slip: 

The nations that restrict their increase 
have reason to fear their crowded, hungry, 
and prolific world neighbors. Moreover, 
they are ready targets for those who en- 
courage philosophies and activities that 
are subversive of world peace. The coun- 
tries in which population is controlled 
cannot forever appease the overpopulated 
countries by contributing gifts of various 
kinds to their maintenance. (p. 250) 
Concerning what students should do with 

such propaganda, this reviewer favors a 
critical challenging of postulates, rather 
than the building up of counter propa- 
ganda; this work is, however, a reminder 
of the need for students to work with 
others. 

B. G. Mutvaney, C.S.V. 

Catholic University of America 


FAITH, REASON AND MODERN PSY- 
CHIATRY.—Francis J. Braceland, M.D., 
ed. Kenedy, New York, 1955, xv, 310 
pp- $6. 

Modern psychiatry owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Braceland for editing Faith, 


Reason and Modern Psychiatry. This vol- 
ume contains some of the finest religio- 
psychiatric essays yet to be printed. The 
symposium is divided into two major 
parts, each containing five essays. The 
first part presents five clear readable pa- 
pers on psychiatric fact and theory written 
by five practicing psychiatrists. The sec- 
ond part, “Essays toward interpenetra- 
tion,” brings together the contributions of 
a philosopher, an anthropologist, a medical 
historian, a theologian and a priest psycho- 
logist. In most symposia there are some 
rather weak essays mixed in with the 
worthwhile papers. The present collec- 
tion is an exception, as each paper is solid 
and worthwhile. 


The editor sees the collection as 
“sources for a synthesis,” and the phrase 
is well chosen. Although the present vol- 
ume makes a very positive contribution 
toward the integration of religion and 
psychiatry, the actual synthesis is far 
from being realized. Interestingly enough, 
it is disagreements in the area of psychiat- 
ric theory, not in the field of religion, that 
make this synthesis difficult. For in- 
stance, Drs. Allers and Stern would agree 
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completely on revealed truth, but they 
seem to disagree on scientific issues. For 
example, Dr, Stern would accept as scien- 
tific a much larger percentage of Freud’s 
work than Dr. Allers would. 


All the authors agree that revealed truth 
and scientific psychiatry can work to- 
gether to liberate the spirit of man. Prob- 
ably the greatest single contribution of 
the book is this: it places the burden of 
proof where it should be, in the field of 
psychiatry. Revealed truth can assimilate 
any scientific truth, but not every “scien- 
tific” theory. 

Finally, a special word of commendation 
should be given to the two Spanish 
psychiatrists for their exceptionally fine 
papers, congratulations to the editor for an 
excellent job. 

Joun R. McCatt, S.J. 
Fairfield University 


THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY: An Introduc- 
tion to Economics.—By J. R. Hicks, Al- 
bert Gailord Hart and James W. Ford. 
2nd Edit. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1955, xvi, 309 pp. $3.75. 
Professor Ford joins Professor Hart in 

“translating” this second American edition 

of J. R. Hicks’ pioneering effort in the 

area of social accounting, The Social 

Framework. The principle change made by 

the authors in their second edition is the 

addition of a section where an attempt is 
made to construct social accounts for the 
private, business and public sectors of the 
economy from national income statistics. 

Inserts of these accounts for the United 

States and the United Kingdom are ap- 

pended at the end. 

Although this book is primarily intended 
to be an elementary textbook, the general 
reader who wishes to gain some familiarity 
with such increasingly popular concepts as 
“National Income” and “Gross National 
Product” will find at least the first four 
parts of it profitable. The fifth part (on 
the construction of the social accounts) 
may be too technical for his purposes. The 
fact that the book employs verbal rather 
than mathematical exposition should 
broaden its appeal. 

But what may be most appealing to the 
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general reader is the treatment within the 
analytical framework of national income 
statistics of such topics as the nature of 
the national debt, America’s role as a 
creditor nation, economic progress and 
property rights in the modern corporation. 
The authors’ discussion of population 
trends, although a modification of that con- 
tained in the first edition, is perhaps still 
overly influenced by the bleak demo- 
graphic projections of the prewar period. 
A healthy humility in the face of very 
complex economic problems is maintained 
throughout. The limitations of social ac- 
counting, including the many still unre- 
solved methodological problems, are read- 
ily admitted. But the authors feel that the 
use of social accounts vivified by current 
data can be very helpful in placing eco- 
nomic problems in their current setting. 
This much should be readily conceded to 
them. 
WitiiAM B. NEENAN, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


BEHAVIOR THEORY AND SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE.—By Frank A. Logan, David L. 
Olmstead, Burton S. Bosner, Richard D. 
Schwartz and Carl M. Stevens. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1955, x, 
185 pp. $3.00. 


This book is an unusual attempt at in- 
terdisciplinary cooperation in the study of 
human behavior. Customarily, such efforts 
consist of a series of point-of-view papers 
on some common problem. The desired 
integration is seldom achieved, excepting 
possibly within the skull of the reader. 
Despite its limitations, the present work 
as an approach to the integration of the 
social sciences is highly meritorious, for 
methodological and theoretical barriers 
(the causes of points of view) are them- 
selves subjected to examination by repre- 
sentatives of anthropology, economics, 
linguistics, psychology and sociology. 

As a least common denominator, the au- 
thors (Ford fellows in behavior science 
at the Institute of Human Relations of 
Yale University) began with a stimulus- 
response framework. Along with their 
general discussion of stimulus-response 
theory they examined the particular S-R 
behavior system proposed by Hull e¢ al. 
After a brief work-out in semantics and 
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Hullian theory the authors proceed first 
to an analysis of responses as dependent 
variables in behavior science in a discus- 
sion of the definition and measurement of 
responses and the consistency of behavior 
in a wide variety of situations. Secondly, 
in keeping with their notion that a stimu- 
lus-response analysis (and its Hullian 
variation) takes on much of its value from 
the degree to which it predicts, they dis- 
cuss stimulus and antecedent conditions in 
terms of their role in the prediction of be- 
havior. Casting their net more widely, 
the authors then discuss language, free be- 
havior, social interaction and cultural be- 
havior in terms of their S-R and Hullian 
concepts. 


Any evaluation of the contribution of 
Hullian theory to social science must be 
qualified by a number of considerations. 
On this score the authors show a healthy 
disagreement. They divide into camps. The 
first view is that no unique contribution 
has been made to social science, nor is it 


likely that any further modification of 
Hullian theory will do so. Another posi- 
tion holds that Hullian theory provides 
the best point of departure for a general 
behavior science. They all agree that it 
provides at least one means of summariz- 
ing many S-R generalizations and these 
generalizations provide a promising first 
step toward the integration of the social 
sciences, 

If we accept this conclusion (and the 
reviewer does) we are then faced with 
the fact that many other analytical schemes 
exist, with their great men and devotees, 
and that these schemes may summarize 
many generalizations which “provide a 
promising first step... .” It is undoubted- 
ly not sheer coincidence that the Hullian 
approach came out of an interdisciplinary 
seminar at Yale. A Parsonian approach 
would not have been a surprising outcome 
had this same group been at Harvard. In 
other words the problems involved in the 
integration of the social sciences go far 
beyond the scope of this work. Within a 
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narrower frame of reference, however, the 
authors deserve a great deal of credit not 
only for their lofty objectives, but also for 
providing a healthy emphasis on the indi- 
vidual as an object of study in social 
science. 

Jack H. Curtis 

Saint Louis University 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: The Emergence 
of the Human Problems of Automation.— 
By Georges Friedman. Edited and with 
an Introduction by Harold L. Sheppard. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955, 436 
pp. $6. 

“This book is a survey of the problems 
created by large-scale, mechanized indus- 
try, of the various attempts to deal with 
them by industrial organizations, and of 
the contribution of the social sciences to 
such attempts.” (Jacket) It is a fine ex- 
ample of the work done by Continental 
European social scientists in the field of 
Industrial Sociology. 

Part One, The “Human Factor,’ is a 
critical analysis of the Taylor system of 
Scientific Management with its emphasis 
on “efficiency.” This system tells the 
worker, in effect, that he is “not paid to 
think” but only to carry out slavishly the 
tasks assigned by the industrial planners. 
The author summarizes a large number of 
(chiefly) European studies on the prob- 
lems of fatigue, the working environment 
and accidents. 

Part Two, The Limits of the Human 
Factor, analyzes the problems of monotony 
and boredom in work, the influence of the 
machine on natural rhythms, assembly-line 
work and the automation of factories. It 
is severely critical of Norbert Wiener’s 
Cybernetics. This section contains an al- 
most encyclopedic study of occupational 
skill, apprenticeship, technical education 
and the re-training of the unemployed. The 
studies confirm the observations of other 
scholars that the incidence of unemploy- 
ment is greatest among the unskilled. The 
author concludes with recommendations 
for the reconstruction of technical educa- 
tion to provide a broader, more humanistic 
training of apprentices and young workers. 
The appeal for the restoration of compre- 
hensive apprenticeship training is based 
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on the observation that workers with a 
broad liberal education are more adaptable 
to changing technology than those with 
purely technical training. 

Part Three, A Social Psychology of the 
Factory, furnishes a detailed study of 
workers’ reactions to “rationalization” in 
France and other countries. It surveys re- 
search in the field of industrial relations, 
including the lengthy studies at the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Co., 
the investigations at the Bat’a shoe fac- 
tory in Czechoslovakia and two French 
firms interested in improving worker-man- 
agement relations. 

The general conclusions are that all such 
studies must overcome worker suspicions 
of employer motives; that purely “tech- 
nicist” attempts to improve labor efficiency 
are essentially negative; and that these in- 
vestigations show the necessity of view- 
ing the worker as a member of several 
social groups (plant, family, trade union, 
social class and the like) rather than as a 
mere individual. 

The book strikes the reviewer as an 
excellent example of the type of work in 
the social sciences recommended by Pope 
Pius XII in his several messages and 
allocutions. 

EpMunp A. KurtH 
Loras College 


FADS AND FOIBLES IN MODERN SO- 
CIOLOGY.—By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Reg- 
nery, Chicago, 1956, viii, 357 pp. $10. 
There are a number of points which 

must be understood before it is possible to 

discuss the contents of Sorokin’s latest 
work. First, the author confesses esteem 
for the noted sociologists whom he crit- 
icizes; second, Sorokin confesses that he 
too has been guilty of some of the sins 
which he finds in his colleagues; third, he 
differs from many a lesser sociologist in 
that he attacks the research work and not 
the person; lastly, this work presupposes 

a realization on the part of the reader that 

to Sorokin, one of the few great systema- 

tizers of our time, his own system is the 
one which he serves. 

Many of us had the privilege of hearing 
the original paper on this theme which 

Sorokin delivered before a congress of 
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American sociologists at the University of 
Illinois in 1954, There was a considerable 
stir both in the audience and on the plat- 
form, and the speech was much discussed. 
The theme at that time was that there was 
no truly significant contribution to sociol- 
ogy in the past twenty-five years. One 
listener left saying that surely somebody 
had done something since that time. Thus, 
this is not a book which will support the 
vanity of the criticized. It is, however, a 
major tour de force, in that it does very 
fully tear to shreds some of the hogwash 
which passes for sociology in our time. 
There are some prima donnas who will ig- 
nore it. I know one man who is guilty of 
some of Sorokin’s bitterest charges and 
admires him withal. Since it comes from 
the pen of a distinguished sociologist, it 
has a place in the literature. It is not the 
first criticism, but others have been brief, 
such as Hobbs’ work, or picayune and 
small-minded. It is not likely that this 
book will be considered small, despite those 
who dislike Sorokin’s temper and his style. 

It is a simple job of publishing, clean 
and accurate. The publisher’s price stands 
at $10 although there is probably a student 
text rate, as in most such expensive publi- 
cations. For those who like Sorokin, and 
who are tired of the tin gods of sociology, 
the book is worth $20, for it is an educa- 
tion. There is an excellent selection of 
notes, as well as a complete name index. 
It has a quiet and durable cover, to ensnare 
the unsuspecting reader. 

For those who did not read up on the 
1954 meeting, perhaps some of the chapter 
titles will enlighten the reader as to con- 
tents. These are worth writing out: Am- 
nesia and New Columbuses; Verbal De- 
fects: Obtuse Jargon and Sham-scientific 
Slang; The Illusion of Operationalism; 
Testomania; The Fad of Intelligence 
Tests; Projective and other Psychosocial 
Tests; Quantophrenia [Deo Gratias from 
this reviewer]; The Grand Cult of Social 
Physics and Mental Mechanics; The Won- 
derland of Social Atoms and Small 
Groups; Predictability and Scientific The- 
ory; Obsolescent Philosophy and the The- 
ory of Cognition of the Modern Psycho- 
social Sciences; In the Blind Alley of 
Hearsay Stuff and Negativism. 

There are many ways of coming to en- 
joy this book. First, if one has read Soro- 
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kin’s four-volume work on Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, one has the basis for 
the system which the author supports. 
Second, if one enjoys critiques, this points 
up much in the way of what one sociologist 
has already decried as the “almost hopeless 
conceptual confusion.” Third, if one can 
put away one’s pride, this is the work of 
a genius. Genius is rare in any age and 
in any field. There has been little of it 
since the early giants. But sociology has 
a claim on Sorokin’s critiques, for he be- 
longs to his science, and, as there can be 
but one Redfield in anthropology, there is 
just one Sorokin in sociology. By all 


means, even if you disagree, read the book. 
ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University 


THE SUPREME COURT IN THE AMERI- 
CAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT.—By 
Robert H. Jackson. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1955, 92pp. $2. 


Three months before Justice Jackson 
could deliver these lectures he died pre- 
maturely. This slim posthumous work is 
an uneven and by no means complete treat- 
ment of Supreme Court jurisprudence. 

The “deeply agitated” questions of every 
age eventually reach the Supreme Court of 
the land, Justice Jackson avers. And the 
Constitution must develop and expand, 
Justice Jackson insists, since it is an eight- 
eenth-century document of only 4,000 
words. 

What overriding norms, however, are to 
be used by the Court in interpreting the 
Constitution in accordance with the basic 
needs of the people is a question on which 
Justice Jackson is not so certain. He ad- 
mits that at the time of the founding of 
the Republic “our judicial, executive and 
legislative branches all were grounded in 
a belief that they were bound by the au- 
thority of a clear and universally accept- 
able natural law, revealed by man’s reason 
and always and everywhere the same.” But 
Mr. Jackson goes on to say that what he 
feels to be “the inherently obscure and 
oracular character of natural law” has 
ceded ground to the positivists. 

Some of the less philosophical aspects of 
the functioning of the Supreme Court are 
also noted by Justice Jackson. He feels, 
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for example, that diversity of citizenship 
has outlived its usefulness as a basis for 
jurisdiction in the federal judiciary. He 
chronicles some of the classical arguments 
concerning the value of dissents. He notes 
the interesting fact that Jefferson would 
have required each Justice to write his 
reasons in every case, as proof that he 
gave it consideration and did not merely 
follow a leader. 


Justice Jackson’s last and incomplete vol- 
ume is a collection of the reflections and 
views of a very able man. 


Rosert F. Drinay, S.J. 
Boston College Law School 


NATURAL LAW AND NATURAL 
RIGHTS.-—— Arthur L. Harding, ed. 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dal- 
las, 1955, 99 pp. $3.00. 


Chapters on human rights and obliga- 
tions in classical Protestantism, Locke and 
natural right, a pragmatist’s view of natur- 
al law and natural rights, and a reviving 
natural law—all of this in less than a hun- 
dred pages can be only suggestive. But 
the present work is suggestive, especially 
the chapter on the pragmatist’s view and 
that on a reviving natural law. The for- 
mer, by Professor Patterson of Colum- 
bia, is firm, quite to the point and frank. 
Dr. Patterson feels that the natural-law 
thinkers claim too much for their law: 
e.g., claim that it is as if a physical and 
ineluctable law, or assign too readily to 
it a divine status. Or he fears there is 
too big a gap between natural axioms and 
“social control, legal and nonlegal.” But 
he appears not to be happy with his own 
position which he says begins with the 
problematic rather than the axiomatic. He 
himself seems committed to the axiomatic 
and intuitive when he approves the notion 
of “a basic respect for the human personal- 
ity,” and leaves many questions begging 
for answers when he says: “The law, as 
one means of social control, should en- 
deavor to maintain a good society in which 
the individual can develop his good in- 
clinations, his talents, and his skills, and 
receive the social rewards appropriate to 
his achievements.” 

The fourth chapter, by Professor Hard- 
ing of Southern Methodist, is, if anything, 
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more open and has in it more of the sense 
of “if.’ He says that if one takes such 
and such a view of man, then his view of 
law is Machiavellian, Hobbesian and 
Marxist; if he takes another, it goes with 
Aquinas, Hooker and Maritain; if he takes 
man as an accident, his view of man and 
the person and society must take yet an- 
other hue. Harding has exact knowledge 
of and deep respect for Aquinas’ theory of 
natural law, and sees with Aquinas that 
man-formulated natural law is at best a 
signpost pointing to a distant absolute and 
that the process of particularization always 
runs the risk of probable error. 


Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame University 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF GEORGIA. — By Cullen B. 
Gosnell and C. David Anderson. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York, 1956, xxi, 403 
pp. $4.95. 

People want and need to know more 
about the governments of their own and 
other states. These books will help greatly 
to fill a long-existent gap in readily avail- 
able knowledge in this field. 

These two Emory University men have 
done a good job, but this is not the type 
of book most persons will want to read 
from cover to cover. There are chapters 
on the historical and legal backgrounds of 
Georgia's government, state finances, per- 
sonnel, education, health, welfare, agricul- 
ture, conservation, transportation and labor 
as well as a chapter each on county and 
city government in Georgia. 

An appendix contains statistical ma- 
terial covering Georgia’s history, popula- 
tion, local government units, governors, 
federal aid and state schools. There is a 
good bibliography and an index. 

Each chapter is divided into subject 
areas for better organization and clarifica- 
tion of material for quick reference. Fre- 
quent subdivisions in bold-face type aid 
the reader’s comprehension. Also, a num- 
ber of tables and charts aid the presenta- 
tion, and the whole is well-documented. 
All these features increase the usefulness 
of the book. We repeat, this is not a novel. 
It is a reference book, rather technical, 
but the chances are good that most of what 
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most readers may want to find out about 
Georgia’s government is available here. 


Dr. Paut C. BARTHOLOMEW 
University of Notre Dame 


STORY OF A YEAR: 1848.—By Raymond 
Postgate. Oxford, New York, 1956, 
286 pp. $4.50. 


Few would question that 1848 is the 
most interesting year of the nineteenth 
century. Not only was it almost the mid- 
century point, but it was the anniversary 
of the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) which 
had set the political pattern of modern 
Europe—and a year of universal revolu- 
tion in its own right. 


Mr. Postgate has attempted to recreate 
this significant year in its elements of triv- 
iality, as well as in the events that have 
colored subsequent history down to our 
own day. The account, which follows the 
year month by month, mingles the revolu- 
tions (which were almost universal) with 
the trivia of daily existence. Most of the 
leading personalities of the age figure in 
the account one way or another, with the 
picturesque often receiving more atten- 
tion than men who shaped history. 


This popular account can remind us how 
far we have traveled from the civilization 
of a century ago and how much our prob- 
lems remain the same. 
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Foot-note 


“Foot-notes on Race Relations” (June, 
1956, p. 280) contained a statement, “A 
scholarship for a Negro has been estab- 
lished at a fashionable girls’ college here 
(what a martyrdom the recipient must 
undergo, but that’s progress).” 

I am a scholarship student at Maryville 
College of the Sacred Heart. Perhaps my 
experiences as a Negro student at one of 
the women’s colleges in this area will in- 
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terest your readers. In justice to the 
school I must say that I am not a “mar- 
tyr,” never have been and never will be as 
long as I remain here. On the contrary, 
I have been treated especially well by my 
teachers and fellow students. This year I 
was nominated as vice-president of the 
junior class and also senior delegate of 
the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. I am majoring in medical 
technology and have participated freely in 
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school activities of all kinds. In fact my 
two years at college have been quite happy 
and satisfactory. 

Eva RUTLEDGE 


St. Louis 
« 


Comment on Certain Articles 


I have read with great interest “Inside 
the Family Today” by Dr. Theodore New- 
comb and “The Social Web of Marriage” 
by J. L. Thomas (May, 1956) and found 
them stimulating, thought provoking and 
very informative. I am taking the liberty 
of circulating them to our staff. 

Ernest F, Witte 


Council on Social Work Education 
New York 
s 


The approach of Father Eller in refer- 
ence to various plans of reform aimed at 
the American economy (SOCIAL ORDER, 
May, 1956) is, from my point of view, a 
very sound and logical one. It is refresh- 
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ing enough to appeal to those who are in- 
terested in logical areas of solution rather 
than emotional ones. 

As Father Eller concludes, there may 
be those who violently disagree with him. 
I for one would go on record as being in 
agreement with his point of view—reform 
men and their thinking now, institutions 
later. 

James Hopces 
Moline, Ill. 

For other views see p. 306 of this issue. 

Ep. 
> 


Much of the material concerning Prot- 
estants and integration (“U. S. Protestants 
and Race,” p. 256, June, 1956) was known 
to us, but we must commend you for bring- 
ing it together in such an organized and 
intelligible fashion. . . 

Rassr ARTHUR GILBERT 


Anti-Defamation League 


New York 
” 


Commendation 


I appreciate very much your excellent 
periodical, which is competent and not 
amateurish. I like the courage you show 
in pointing the way to the necessary dis- 
tinctions between the theological and the 
merely cultural in American Catholic life. 
... Thanks for your genuine contribution 
to American Catholic intellectualism. 

James J. McGurrg, C.S.P. 
Newman Foundation 
Wayne University, Detroit 


... I find the material in socrAL ORDER 
most worthwhile and look forward to re- 
ceiving it each month. 

LYDWINE VAN KERSBERGEN 
Grailville, Loveland, O. 


SOCIAL ORDER is doing excellent 
work. 
Joun G. Bowen 
N.C.C.M. 
Washington 
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Ebenstein’s volume has a particular 


. this excellent book will surely give 
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